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- -- WITH A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TRAINMAN 


"Let me take that, madam."”’ Half the pleasure 
in any job is in helping others. That’s a little thought 
the Pennsylvania Railroad always seeks to develop 
among all employees. 





**Your stop next, sir.” Looking after the welfare 
of passengers is almost like being father to a big family. 
But if it has responsibility, it has its satisfaction, too. 


“ 
a 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





"Just let me adjust that seat!" Ic’s the little 
things that count. Making just that extra effort to 
make passengers a bit more comfortable—that spirit 
everyone appreciates. 





“That's it! Just step down.” Not only a safe 
journey for one and all—but a pleasant journey also. 
Through alert, friendly personal service Pennsylvania 
Railroad trainmen help make this possible. 








“Forgot your purse, miss." Making these dis- 
coveries before rather than after, saves passengers 
embarrassment. That is another reason why alertness 
is encouraged. 


More than 4 times as many people 
are traveling by train as in 1939. 
So a trainman has his hands full! 
Nonetheless every Pennsylvania 
* Railroad employee—in whatever job 
—is trying to do his or her best to 
serve both travelers and shippers— 
with that spirit of “tireless friendli- 
ness” which we seek to encourage 


among all employees at all times. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 
W Seeing The Malton v 


W% 53,736 entered the Armed Forces * 931 have given their lives for their Country 
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THE PROBLEM: The din of typewriters and phone con- 
versations made it difficult for members of the sales- 
clerical'department of Sherwin-Williams Co., nationally 
known paint manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio, to make 
themselves understood on the telephone. 


THE SOLUTION: Management realized that sound con- _ 
ditioning was necessary to prevent garbled phone. 


messages and otherwise to increase efficiency.:So the 
local Acousti-Celotex* distributor was called in. As 
a member of the world’s most experienced acoustical 
organization, he recommended the installation of 
sound-absorbing Acousti-Celotex—the famous per- 
forated fibre tile that is the most widely used of all 
sound conditioning materials. 

THE RESULT: The immediate decrease in noise promptly 
caused an increase in efficiency. Typing and phone 


conversations could be carried on without interfer- _ 


ence. Phone messages got through without error. 





.+lt Happened in Cleveland! 


_ Original effectiveness of the Acousti-Celotex has been 
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fully ‘maintained throughout repeated paintings . 
because the sound. absorption of this material i is foot 
reduced by painting. . 

What happened. at Cleveland is not unusual. In 


offices, factories, schools, hospitals; stores, banks, 


churches, restaurants ahd theatres the country over, 
sound conditioning with Acousti-Celotex has paid 
dividends through the curbing of needless noise. 

Ask the Acousti-Celotex distributor near you to 
solve your noise problem, His recommendations are 
yours without obligation—and he guarantees results. 
A note to ch wih yae eat 7 Par ae a Lae 
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FREE! Send today'for your éopy of 95 jc ts Adistiaes 
on Sour aes Sen ne °*' Interesting! In- 
formative! Write: The 

Chicdgo 3, IU, 











Celotex Carparition, Dept, NW945, 
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1 sLOTEX eo 
* Rfouated Tne Eb SINCE 1925 |, ae Es. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere ...in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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If she had known what was going 
to happen, Mrs. Brooks would 
never have left her three-year-old 
daughter waiting for her in the 
front seat of the car. 

In some manner, the brakes were 
released and the automobile started 
careening down the street. Almost 
in its path was a baby carriage 
containing twins. A glancing blow 
tipped the pair out on the side- 
walk. Two other children were 
side-swiped. The wild ride was 
halted only when the car plunged 
through a plate glass window. 

And what was the result of this 
weird accident? A shattered store 
front, a smashed car and five 
thoroughly frightened children. 

Many automobile accidents 


cause far more damage than this. 
In a recent case reported to Liberty 


Mutual, two people were killed and. 


three others were injured. We set- 
tled the claims for $22,000. 


¢ Can you afford to risk losing 


your home and your savings in an 
automobile accident when it costs 


so little to secure car insurance in a 
company which knows how to pro- 
tect your interests? 











FIVE CHILDREN ESCAPE 


Liberty Mutual ‘‘works to keep 
you safe’ — first, by providing you 
with authoritative information to 
help you avoid accidents. When 
accidents do occur, we protect you 
from the consequences by paying 
fair claims promptly . . . safeguard- 
ing you from exaggerated claims. 

Write or telephone your local 
Liberty Mutual office for free copy . 
of a striking new chart. It pic- 

tures the hazards which menace 
your security and well-being as 
a car and home owner. It shows 
how you can take advantage 
- of recent improvements made 
in broadening personal insurance 
coverages — at surprisingly low 
cost. Write today for ‘“How to 
Protect YourHomeand Savings.” 
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farmer is one business man 
who can look to an uninterrupted 
poentyeder some years. For to him 
as been given one of the wisest 
reg a government ever made. To 
i has m guaranteed 90% of 
parity for at least two years after the 
cessation of hostilities. 


To the farmer, parity prices mean 
r and profitable prices for his 


pro: 
: erenecis. To America, parity prices 


can only mean greater natio 
rosperity. For, national income fol- 
ws farm income. 


Yes, farmers face good prices—and 


they face no reconversion. Their busi- 
ness need not be halted, even for a 
day, to switch from war to peace 
production. And the world demand 
jor their products grows with each 
month. Hungry men the world over 
look to American agriculture. 


World events have made the farmer 


more than ever our No. 1 citizen— 
industry’s No. 1 prospect. Farm in- 


‘come has soared to nearly 28 billions, 


and farmers’ savings, so steadily 
mounting, have now reached 14 
billions! 


What manufacturer, of bedsheets or 


What business can ignore the farmer's strength? 


bulldozers, can overlook the prospec- 
tive flow of goods to the farm? And 
what advertiser can overlook the 
farmer’s avowed favorite magazine, 
Country Gentleman? 


With one eye on the farmer, one eye on 
Country Gentleman, you're looking at 


your business future in the. right 


perspective! 


@ 


ry 
qvountry 
entleman 
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lL. Get good lighting fixtures 


. 
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2. Install them to fit your 
needs...and then... 
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LIGHTING 


PAY MORE THAN ITS WAY... 


» Siege. GER NRN. 


i ee cmansecisciinstcngmaes 





A well-designed lighting system can really pay 


' off. It can make merchandise more attractive, 


reduce errors and inefficiency. 


But there’s just one thing to remember—no 
lighting systemn is better than its lamps! 

Westinghouse Lamps conform to standards 
of hairsplitting accuracy. These standards can 
be maintained because Westinghouse controls 
all its raw materials... determines micro-accu- 
rately the dimensions of a filament or the purity 
of the phosphor coating. © 


No wonder it pays to put in a standing order 
for Westinghouse Lamps! Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Plants in 25 Cities, Offices Every- 
where. Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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‘TT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 


R nearly four years we were build- 
ing up our forces in Europe—to do 
a job. The job was done—and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 
months or less, the millions of men 
who did the job in Europe are coming 
home— and along with them, the other 
millions who did the Pacific job, too. 
The end of the war does not mean that 
train travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be 
nearly five times what it was before 
the war. 


All this must be done with virtually the 
same equipment available in 1940, for 
during the war years the railroad pro- 
gram of buying new cars was halted by 
the government because of other and 
more pressing war needs. 


This means that now everything that 
rolls must be pressed into service. 
Sleeping cars have been taken off reg- 
ular trains on all runs of jess than 450 





miles, so that approximately two-thirds 
of all sleeping cars are now available for 
troop train service. Coaches are being 
taken off regular trajns. What’s left 
in regular trains must serve not only 
civilians but a heavy military traffic as 
well. So travel is difficult for all— 


civilians as well as soldiers. 


The railroads have two great needs— 
more cars and more men. Government 
agencies, military and civilian, are co- 
operating to recruit the men to help in 
moving the record load which is just 
ahead. 


Since V-E Day, the government has 
authorized the building of passenger 
cars but not many can be completed in 
time to help meet the present peak 
travel load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment 


and railroad men are working harder 
than ever before—for the railroads 
must do the job with what they have. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Orchids to the Red Cross 

I think .one of the grandest, most heart. 
warming, unselfish jobs any organization is 
doing in this war is the one the Red Cross 
is doing in bringing the heart and soul of 
America to Americans, wherever they May 








Right after the war ended, when all the 
thousands of RAMP’s [Repatriated American 
Military Personnel] started their homeward 
trek after many months in prison, the first 
things they saw when they stepped off the 
planes at Le Havre were those lovely Amer- 
ican Red Cross girls with coffee and dough- 
nuts. During the icy cold of last winter, 
when my outfit, a reinforcement company, 
was holding thousands of men for shipment 
to the front, the Red Cross coffee and dough- 
nut wagon was always around to remind the 
men that someone cared. It’s the Red Cross 
that everyone naturally turns to for comfort 
and a feeling of “this is the closest thing 
to home.” 


_ Lt. Mickey KaurMan 

Mason City, Iowa 
A History Lesson : 

For your information in regard to your 
interesting but incomplete article called 
“Winnie Fights On” (NEwsweEex, Aug. 13), 
the origin of the resistance of the newly 
elected House of Commons Speaker has not 
been lost in antiquity. According to the com- 
parative government I learned in college 
from the “Governments of Europe” by Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, originally the speak- 
er’s duties were: 

To take petitions and resolutions from the 
House and lay them before the king, for it 
will be recalled that in early days the House 
of Commons was a petitioning rather than 
a lawmaking body. The House besought the, 
king to redress grievances by making laws, 
and the king complied when he felt so in- 
clined. The speaker was merely the bearer 
of these numerous and sometimes unwel- 
come requests. Hence his post in early days 
was no sinecure, for if the monarch hap- 
pened to be out of humor, Mr. Speaker 
sometimes found himself hustled off to the 
Tower. 

Is it any wonder he would put up a show 
of resistance! 


JosEpH W1LLIAM GINGERY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


eral 


No Teeth to Pull 


An item in The Periscope for Sept. 3 states 
that there is a severe shortage of dentists in 
the Army and Navy. My husband is a re- 
serve officer in the dental corps of the Navy 
who has been stationed in three different 
training centers in the United States and is 
now in the Philippines. At none of these 
places has there been anything resembling 
a shortage, but always many more dentists 
than would be required for the amount of 
work to be done. 

He does less work in a week in the Navy 
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_ BIGGEST TRUCK USER IN THE WORLD 


He's THE BIGGEST truck user in the world—the American 
farmer. More than one-third of all the country’s motor 
trucks are on the farms—double the number used in any 
other industry. And the trucks he’s using today are old. 
He’s had mighty few new ones for five years. 


But what a war job the American farmer has been 
doing to feed America’s fighters and her allies—to feed 
the world. For eight years in a row American farmers 
have broken all food production records. 


With millions of farm men and boys off to war and 
industry, and with less than one-fourth the new farm 
machinery of pre-war years, the men, women and 
children left on our farms have produced the greatest 
crops in history. And they’ve got the food to market by 
keeping their old trucks running. 


Our hats are off to the American farmer! 


a 


We're proud that the dependable, economical operation 
of rugged International Trucks has contributed to the 
farmer’s unparalleled job. 


We're proud, too, that International Service (the na- 
tion’s largest company-owned truck service organization) 
has helped to keep the farmer’s trucks rolling. | 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


NEW TRUCKS: The government has authorized the manufacture 
of a limited quantity of light, medium and heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks for essential civilian hauling. 


SERVICE: Many operators will have to wait for trucks. Mainte- 
nance of existing vehicles is just as important today as before 
VE Day. Therefore—be sure your trucks get top maintenance 
and service at International Truck Dealers and Branches, 


Buy MORE War Bends and KEEP Them 





Housing Project for surplus grain ! 


Eagle-Picher is a significant primary producer of lead 


Grain that will help feed liberated millions this winter now 
waits on American farmlands, secured from harmful weather 
in prefabricated storage bins. 

Looking like beehives of gleaming metal, these stream- 
lined cribs are an essential “housing project” for the stuff of 
life. And they are weather-worthy because of zinc. Each 
piece of iron for their construction is dipped in a vat of 
molten zinc to “galvanize” it against the air’s corrosive 
action, to make it rust-proof. 

This is but one way zinc helps make living easier. Zinc 
alloyed with copper forms the brass that will soon be going 
into new homes and new industries. Zinc pigments and 
oxides figure in the formulation of paint materials, rubber 
goods, ceramics, linoleum; insecticides, glass, printers’ 
inks, textiles. 


and zinc, as well as a major manufacturer ot Hundreds of 
products from these basic metals. Eagle-Picher also manu- 
factures large quantities of home and industrial insulation 
products from mineral wool. % 

The making and marketing of. these Eagle-Picher lead, 
zinc and insulation products will help build a more prosper- 
ous peacetime economy by maintaining and creating jobs 


for Americans, - 


"EAGLE-PICHER 


= Lead - Zinc « Insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


* Buy Victory Bonds —to Have ‘all to Hold! x 








It was their job to win the war. They discharged 
their responsibility gallantly and successfully. 


It is the responsibility of business to put them 
gainfully to work as fast as they are discharged. 


- We must not fail them. 


Young ¢> Rubicam, Inc., Advertising, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, 
Montreal, Toronto, London. 








Revs Caren 
























Or a power plant? 


When valves and wheels are too 
hot to handle, impossible of Opera- 
tion by manual means in high-pres- 
sure high-temperature steam prac- 
tice, Cutler-Hammer Pushbutton 
actuated, remotely controlled Valve 
Operators open and close vaives 
quickly, unfailingly, safely. 













Do you operate g waterworks? 


Ora Sewage disposal 
all flow, all functions, is vested in a com. 
= ot your desk in your office 

-H control you KNOW. Distance 
means nothing. C-H Valve Operators be- 


gin operati : 
Sauer ton the instant you touch the 
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than he would do in one day while in ci-. 


vilian practice. At one of these bases there 
was a regulation stating that there must be a 
patient in the chair until fifteen minutes be. 
fore quitting time. Since there were not 
enough patients to last that long, the last 
patient would just sit in the chair until the 
rules said he could go, while dentists and 
corpsmen sat around and smoked and talked, 
always ready to pretend to be working if the 
captain should walk in for an unannounced 
inspection. © 
e NAME WITHHELD 
Fairchance, Pa. 


@ All the dentists I know write to me from 
their respective stations and complain of 
nothing to do. At my own station here in 
Lincoln, we run out of work by 10:30 am. 
and just loaf the rest of the day. 

The morale of the dental corps in both 
the Army and Navy is extremely low. We 
have been treated very badly by the brass 
hats, and now they are trying their dam- 
dest to keep us in service as long as they 
can. Now that the emergency is over, all 
we ask is that we-be allowed to go home 
as soon as possible. 


Capt. STEPHEN C, Pacano, D.C, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Obituary 

Many thanks for your fine article on Leo 
Borchard, director of the Berlin Orchestra, 
in the Aug. 27 issue of your consistently fine 
magazine. After reading it, I felt that you 
had paid admirable tribute to a man who 
had resisted the Nazi attempts to implant 
their own peculiar type of culture on civil- 
ization. 

It was with great sorrow that I read, im- 
mediately afterward, a brief dispatch from 
the Associated Press Berlin Bureau stating 
that Leo Borchard had been shot and killed 
by American MP’s because his car went by 
a post and, not hearing the ‘command to 
halt, had proceeded. Evidently our men 
have adopted the practice of shooting first 
and asking questions afterward . . . Your 
article on this fine man thus turned out 
to be his obituary. 


Lt. (j.c.) W. Ricnarp Cartson, U.S.M.S. 
Branford, Conn. 


Sal 


The Electric Dog 

NEwsweEEx’s story “Push-Button Wat” 
(Aug. 27) in the paragraph on target-seek- 
ing missiles mentions a development pre- 
dicted in my book “Radiodynamics,’” pub- 
lished in 1916. ; 

With John Hays Hammond Jr., I built in 
1911 an automatic orientation mechanism, 
dubbed by the press “electric dog,” which 
would follow a man with a lanterm any- 
where he went. Its purpose was to demon- 
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How the Longest Commercial Telephone 
Line in the World was Built... 


ie 











Back in 1934 

Long before the war 

Representatives of the Russian Government 
Consulted with IT&T’s associate companies 
International Standard Electric 

And Standard Telephones and Cables 
About plans for modern 

Telephone and telegraph lines 

Clear across the more than 5,000 miles 
Sprawled between Moscow and Khabarovsk... 
A far-sighted link in Russia’s 5-year plan... 


How far-sighted no one then knew 


* * 


“Soon ... out from Moscow 


Following the great Trans-Siberian Railway 
The countless poles and endless lines 
Began to grow 


On ...on... through the flat country ... 












Through the silent forests of the Urals 
They stretched 

On ... into the bleak and blizzard-swept 
Siberian Steppes... 

On... past vast collective farms 


Past the startling vision of Novosibirsk 

“The Chicago of Siberia” . . . 

On... over mighty waters 

And mountains lost in cloud 

On... finally into Khabarovsk itself . . . 

The longest telephone line in the world 
* * 


The great part these continent-straddling 
Communication lines 

Played in peace... .and fought in war 

Is indisputable 

Just as is the contribution 

Of IT&T System plans and equipment 


* * 


One more example of the way 

IT&T pioneering is shrinking the globe... 
Helping men... through 

Telephony, telegraphy, radio and television 
To build a neighborly, peaceful One world : 


ANTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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PAY ROLL 

PRODUCTION 

PURCHASING 
DITTO, Inc., 626 Sovth Oakley Bosleverd ORDER-BILLING 


Budimelt Sy Momd 


Chicage 12, Illinois 


tn Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Torente, Oat. 
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Ditto copies direct from your original writing, typing or 
drawing, one to four colors in one operation— 
no stencil, no mats. 


With Ditto, two or more originals can be made at one 
time, and copies made independently from each. 


With Ditto, the same original may be used over and over 
again at different times, in different places. 


Ditto makes copies on papers maging 4 from thin tissue to 
heavy cardboard. 


Ditto makes copies of all or any desired part of your 
original writing. 


With Ditto, data may be written at one ee copies made 
at another. 


With Ditto, data may be recorded as accumulated, and 
copies made when completed. 


Ditto requires less make-ready than any other duplicating 
method. 


In nna | of organizations throughout the world, Ditto’s flexibility és 
being adapted with amazing success to Order Billing, Purchase Orders, 
Production Orders, Payroll Systems, as well as to rapid, economical, 
general office duplicating. Write for literature and samples showing bow 
Ditto can be adapted to your systems and duplicating problems. 
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The Stars of Bolynesia- 


Since prehistoric times, the people of 
the South Seas have been making 
long voyages in frail boats—back and 
forth among the tiny islands of their 
ocean. Many of these specks of land 
are thousands of miles apart. 

It took World War II to reveal to 
the white man that through the ages 
these Pacific pathfinders had looked 
to the stars alone for guidance and 
found their way without maps or 
instruments. These stars of the south- 
ern hemisphere, previously unknown 


to most of our airmen and seamen, 
have proved vital to winning the 
victory. Flyer or sailor, becoming 
familiar with the once strange con- 
stellations, looked into the heavens 
and felt that Mother Earth’s greatest 
ocean was a friendly expanse. 


It’s not the first time that the 
useful tasks men have done 
in peacetime have been 
drafted to do the job of war. 
This is actually what hap- 
pened to the workers of 


Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY ¢ WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY °¢ 
CORPORATION * WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA ALUMINUM 
DIVISION * UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) * LIBERTY POWDER COMPANY 


EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° 


TEXAS POWDER COMPANY 


COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY °¢ 





America—and to Olin Industries. 
The time has now come when 
we-can all pick up the tools for the 
job of peace once more. Soon, from 
the many mills and- laboratories 
that make up Olin Industries, will 
come rolling, guns and ammuni- 
tion for sportsmen, roller skates for 
kids, flashlights and batteries for 
everybody. Then, too, there will 
be brass, bronze and other metals 
needed by countless manufacturers 
to create a thousand and 


one things to help make life 
more pleasant. 


Ouin INpustTrR1Es, INC. 
East Alton, Illinois 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS ¢ BOND ELECTRIC 


EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY 
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“Never mind, Slug. 














Maybe we'll be listed next year.” 


Having spent the best years of his life 
around banks, Slug naturally expects 
to find his name in the Blue Book of 
banking. 

But the membership of the Loyal 
Order of Bank Breakers is just about 


the only thing about banks that you 


won’t find in Rand M¢Nally’s famous 
Bankers Directory. 

Slug might have looked a little fur- 
ther and come across the banking laws 
(which definitely do not apply to him) 
of every state in the Union, as well as 
the names and locations of foreign 
banks from Abyssinia to Zanzibar. 


Legitimate bank men, with the Bluc 
Book at their elbow, have their finger 
on the pulse of the whole wide world 


of banking. With a flip of the thumb 
they can find the answer to any ques- 
tion about banks, bankers, and bank- 
ing in the 2,600 pages of the Blue Book. 
Since 1872, it has been the authorita- 
tive source of banking information. 


Twice every year this tycoon’s tome 
is reviewed, revised, and re-compiled 
to bring it absolutely up to date. No 
wonder it’s the desk-friend of key bank- 
ing and business men for their credit 
and collection work. 


Other Rand M€Nally banking serv- 
ices include the publication of Bankers 
Monthly magazine, bank systems, bank- 
ing textbooks, and the Key to the Nu- 
merical System of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY | 
Cslaullished 1856 : 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « School Maps - Children’s Books - Road Maps 
Travel Folders « Tickets - Coupon Books «Maps - Atlases 


Globes - Bankers Monthly - Bankers }1}:. tery 
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strate the reflex-action flight of a moth ing 
a flame in accordance with the then ap. 
nounced theory of the biologist-mechanig 
Jacques Loeb. 

On page 198 of my book I stated: 
“The electric dog operates in a sip 
plane, the horizontal; the author has de 
veloped plans for extending its operation t 
both horizontal and vertical planes, by using 
two sets of the orientation apparatus at right 
angles to one another. These plans inch 


Plat 
with 
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the use of all forms of radiant energy.” Su, CLOSU 
a mechanism was later developed by astro. Lipsti 
omers for automatic guiding of long-exposur: 
photographic telescopes. - Wher 
Further: “This same type of automatic d.fg ‘'@0SE 
rector is suitable for use with aerial to. smart 
pedoes, explosive-laden mechanical moth rene p 
which will sweep.down upon the ships ¢ hol 
the air with a sting that will blow them in “20° 
a thousand pieces. The electric dog whic only p 
now is but an uncanny scientific curiosity cost of 


may within the very near future become inf It is 
truth a real dog of war, without fear, with. 


out heart, without the human element » pol 
often susceptible? to trickery, with but one 2° aa 
purpose—to overtake and slay whatever light i 
comes within range of its senses at the wil more | 
of its master.” plastic: 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MIESSNER minimt 

Miessner Inventions, Inc. Whe 
Morristown, N. J. tieiines 
Russia’s Buffalo Bill here ar 
they w 


How come everybody else had Uncle Joe 
on the front cover of NEwswEEx’s July 3 
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issue and I had “Buffalo Bill?” sparkli 
: V. C. Dickinson §f and op 
mensio 


Long Beach, Calif. 
: resistat 

acids, a 
certain 
Write 
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digest 
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Buffalo Bills: U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


Canned Jive for China BAK 
An article in NEwsweEex for June 4 stated 
that the juke box goes abroad. I hope \@Union C; 
manufacturers will add China to their marke 
list soon. 
Chinese youngsters are lacking in musc60 East 


amusement. We will cordially accept evé 
these reconditioned juke boxes. But, abov 
all, be sure to send American coins 
with them; otherwise .we will have to P 
in hundreds of paper bills. I want to bi 
my B-24 on the ground and run the first ju 
box arrived in China. 


Major CHIEN 
Karachi, India 
Bogus Bogey 4 ! 
Officers are getting pretty tired 0 
bogus bogey of “discrimination” that’s ha ] 
ing enlisted men and their folks back ht 
It’s especially evident now that there 8 
much interest in demobilizing some of ¢ 
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chanist . 

with the No. 1 plastic 
hae we 
nas de- e- 
ation to f k 9 
ven for packaging... 
at right ’ 
inchide 
y.” Suh CLOSURES, BOTTLE CAPS, CONTAINERS! 
y ast Lipsticks, rouge and powder boxes! 
expose Wherever you want crystal-clear 
nati transparency, the lure of color or 
atic di 4 
rial tony smartest styling, BAKELITE polysty- 
1 moth rene plastics are unsurpassed in the 
ha ¢@ whole field of packaging. But that’s 
. eked only part of the story. The initial 
curiosity § cost of BAKELITE polystyrene is low. 
ecome inf’ It is usually fabricated by high- 
sar, with speed injection molding, and manu- 
— %§ facturing costs are low. Extremely 

t one “ e ° ht ] t * 1 d 

whatever light in weight, polystyrene yields 
t the wil™ more parts per pound than other 

plastics — cuts shipping costs to a 
IESSNER # minimum. 

When BAKELITE polystyrene plas- 
tics become available for packaging, 
here are the merchandising features 
they will offer manufacturers and 

Uncle Joe : : lari 
’s July 83 package designers: crystal clarity or 


sparkling transparent, translucent, - 


and opaque colors; exceptional di- 
mensional stability; outstanding 
resistance to water, alkalies, most 
acids, and other chemicals excepting 
certain hydrocarbons and ketones. 

Write Department 3 for illustrated 
Booklet G-8, which presents in brief, 
digest form, helpful data on 
BAKELITE polystyrene as well as the 
Many other types of plastics mar- 
keted by Bakelite Corporation. 


‘cilia 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

80 East 42ND St., NEw York 17, N.Y. 
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Teetering on the verge 
of a new experience 7 


EW, QUICK, easy method makes 
better cakes in half the time,” 
you read. ““WONderful!” you exclaim, 
“but—”’ ; 

Sugar’s mighty precious these days. 
So’s shortening. So are eggs. This new 
method might be a real find—but, then 
again... why take chances? 

So we’ve taken chances for you. 


To ane, Youn inaken 


In Good Housekeeping kitchens, we 
baked over a thousand layers of cake by 
these new recipes. : 

We mixed cakes by hand-beating, and 
with electric beaters, timing the beats. 
We used all sorts of shortening, baking 
powder, and cake flour—as well as all- 
purpose flour. Cakes were baked in elec- 
tric ranges and gas ovens. 










SOMEWHERE OVER HERE 







JUST THIS ONCE, 
| GUESS | 
NEEDN'T BOTHER. 
TO SAVE 
THIS PAPER 














SUPPLIES. THERE JUST ISN'T ENOUGH 





After the cakes were baked, our ex- 
perts judged them professionally for 
height, lightness, and so on. Some of the 
cakes were saved for six days to check 
the keeping qualities. 

During all this time, our “‘cake-eaters” 
were hard at work telling us how the 
cakes tasted. 





Get ready, get set, go! A battery of our electric 
mixers worked overtime checking the operating 
time and mixing speed for your quick cakes. 
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A handful of say-so’s didn’t satisfy us. 
In all, we got thousands of opinions from 
tasters, during this year-long study. 
That'll give you a notion of our far- 
reaching curiosity on your behalf. 


Of course we weren’t willing to judge 
this new method of cake mixing entirely 
on the results that experts got. So we had 
a group of average homemakers follow 
the same recipes, to. see whether they, 
too, thought this new one-bowl, less 
beating method was quicker and easier, 
whether it made light, delicious cakes. 














SOMEWHERE OVER THERE 






THERE'S NO SHORTAGE OF MEDICAL 






PAPER 5 FOR SHIPPING CASES. 





ARE YOU IN THE WAR 100%? 


@ Every man or woman in the armed services is in 
the war 100%. Does your war effort add up to 100%? 
Check up and see! If you do these things regularly 
—score 10% each. If sometimes—score 5% each. 


Do Red Cross or other volunteer work? . (] % 


Buy War Bonds? . 2. 2. % 
Give blood to blood bank? . . . . O% 
Save tin, fat, paper, conserve fuel, tires? (] % 
Observe ceiling prices, pay ration points? (] % 
Can, preserve, and savefood?.. . . -LI% 
‘Buy nothing you do not need? . O% 
Write often and cheerfully to Servicemen? () %. 
Have a Victory Garden? =. ww ee O% 
Repeat no rumors, guard your tak? . . 1] % 


ToTaL[_|% 
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isfy us 
ns from We've found that these new quick 
study. | cakes are simply swell—IF you follow 
yur far instructions to the letter. And we’ve 
if. checked the manufacturers’ instructions 
1 judge J to be sure they’re letter-perfect. 
TT : 
y we had , 
s follow Our findings Wb 
er they, 
vl, less Yound w hoy 
1 easier, 
cane What we've learned about quick cakes 
up to now was reported in Good House- 
———| I keeping, (see July issue) with proved 
1%? recipes that you can clip and save. Other 
reports and recipes will follow as we 
wb make further studies. 
rularly 
, each. 
O% 
O % 
O % 
O% 
O% 
O% 
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0% 
O% 
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We don’t know yet how generally this 
new method will be taken up by women 
‘in place of old-time ways of cakemaking. 
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*‘Delicious,’’ was the verdict on quick cakes, 


even after they were six days old. (But they’re 
not apt to stay in your cakebox that long.) 





Good Housekeeping 


The Homemakers* 
Bureau of Standards 


FOR VICTORY x BUY JU. S. WAR. BONDS AND STAMPS 
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But this we do know. Anything that 
promises to make household procedure 
easier and better for you will always get a 
thorough tryout at Good Housekeeping. 

It is by such exhaustive study that we 
won your faith a long, long time ago. It 
is by such continued experiment that we 
intend to hold it. 

Because your faith is our most pre- 
cious asset, we make you the following 
pledge: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any page 
of Good Housekeeping—editorial 
or advertising—trade unfairly on 
your trust. 





net SS ee 


We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earnsi#. 
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RELEASED from War Priorities : 


Now IMPROVED for your use 


2 


The New Dictaphone Model “AE” 
Electronic Dictating Machine. 


Cabinet,.stand or desk models psovide all of the 
exclusive operating advantages of the popular 
Dictaphone Cameo plus Electronic Recording. 
You dictate to a amall, lightweight hand micro- 
phone that acts also as a loudspeaker for “lia- 


tening back.” 


: new Dictaphone Model “AE” 

Cameo dictating machine is com- 
pletely electronic. Developed before 
the war, Dictaphone Electronic Dicta- 
tion has been searchingly tested and 
proved by rigorous wartime use by 
Government and industry. It is now 
available without priority restrictions. 

With the “AE,” you dictate to a 
lightweight, scientifically designed 
hand microphone. Recording is so sen- 
sitive that you can speak in a low, con- 
versational voice, even when your of- 
fice is unusually noisy. Fidelity and in- 
telligibility are achieved through Dic- 
taphone Electronic amplification, and 
an adjustable volume control permits 





The word DICTAPHONE is the re, 
poration, makers of Acoustic and 
sound vecording and reproducing 





your secretary to regulate the playback 
for easy transcription. 

Dictaplione Electronic Dictation will 
double your ability to get things done. 
A Dictaphone representative will gladly 
demonstrate thy new electronic equip- 


ment. Consult youz local phone book, , 


or write for frec descriptive literature. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


istered trade-mark of Dictaphone Cor- 
tronic dictating machines and other 
pea 

















AT SAYS | AM AN AMERICAN WITH C2: POUNTS AND WF LOST te ENteY tEeengH! 


PULASE GET me 3 Se Dovetes Gopne 








Yank, the Army Weel, 
High points and low morale 


military force as soon as possible and estab. 
lishing an equitable point system for diy 
charges. 

All sorts of rumors are circulating around 
about how points for some officers are 3 
much as 15 points below the score for en 
listed men. Everybody’s afraid officers ar 
getting first crack at discharges and jobs too, 
Such discrepancies existed formerly for Air 


~Forces officers, but not for the Army asa 


whole. 
To clear the matter up, here are a few of 
the scores recently announced: enlisted men, 
80;. warrant officers, 80; first and second 
lieutenants and captains, 85; majors, lie 
tenant colonels, and colonels, 100. 
Who’s discriminated against here? 


WarRRANT OFFICER’s NAME WITHHELD 


c/o APO 
New York City 
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Why Britain Is Backward 

In the Aug. 27 NEWSWEEK, an article 
titled “Britain: The Sick. Mills” brings out 
the fact that “since 1920 the 1,700 fims 
around Manchester have built almost mo 
mills. Equipment lags far behind that in the 
United States.” The casual reader would 
naturally blame. reactionary mill owners for 
keeping old machines. 

The facts are: 

1—India was increasing her output and at 
the same time was putting tariffs on imports 
at a rate that discouraged and stopped Brit 
ish export trade to India, Other countries did 
likewise and British exports decreased. 

2—At the end of the last war the mass of 
the people voted for the government to co 
tinue excessive taxes on the mill owners and 
investors and to subsidize the unemployed 
How could people whose “wealth” had beet 
taken from them find money to reequi 
mills, mines, railroads, and so on? 

$—British Labor refused to have machine 
installed because these would throw men ou 
of work. They compelled employers to ¢ 
ploy two and three people to do the wor 
of one in order to spread employment. The 
adopted the slow-down and strikes. 

Is it any wonder Britain had ghost citi¢ 
in the ’20s and ’380s, and now governme 
takes over! It is the natural sequence of L 
bor’s policy to change the private enterprs 
system by evolution, compared with Russia 
quicker revolution. 





: C. C. Gorpon 
Glendale, Calif. 
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Including the New General Motors 
HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE! 


New is the big word in any description of 
the coming new Oldsmobile. It will /ook 
new... in style, and features, and appoint- 
ments. It will feel new... in performance 
and handling ease. It will be new... in 
materials, and workmanship, and quality. 
Naturally, the 1946 Oldsmobile will offer 
the New Hydra-Matic Drive, modified and im- 
proved asa result of wartime experience in fast 


Army tanks and armored cars. Hydra-Matic 
Drive is the famous General Motors feature 
that shifts gears automatically through four 
forward speeds, and eliminates the clutch pedal 
entirely. From a standstill to cruising speeds, 
all you do is step on the accelerator, and steer. 
Everything else is done for you automatically 
in the new 1946 Oldsmobile, with the new and 
finer General Motors Hydra- Matic Drive. 


OLDS MOBILE ceneratibrors 





FASHION’S HALL OF FAME 


NO.4 IN A SERIES 


The fate of Europe rode into battle with him 

that day...June 16, 1815. Victor over Napoleon 
at Waterloo... Arthur Wellesley, first Duke of 
Wellington, was made Prince of Waterloo; voted 
a grant of two hundred thousand pounds Sterling 
by a grateful Parliament. Hero of all Britons at 
large... the duke’s favorite riding boot became idol 
of the day’s fashions — known everywhere as the 
**Wellington boot.” 


Known everywhere in America today as the idol 
of well-dressed men is the Nettleton shoe. For orig- 
inal styling, Nettletons are top favorites. People 
look up to Nettleton wearers when they look down 
at their shoes! And Nettletons are equally well 
recognized for their long wearing qualities and 
sheer comfort. 


A.E NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE 2, N.Y, 


THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES $9-95 70 $20, at BETTER STORES— COAST TO COAST 
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For Your: 
Information ... 
Although there is 


much discussion 
of REconversion 
around the country 
these days, News- 
WEEK staff confer- 
ences. have’ been 
concerned moré. 
with the. problem 
of CONversion, the 
‘idea being to meet 
change. with 





Boddie 





The Services 


change. Our motive is to permit a certain 


amount of departmental flexibility and yet - 
_ retain our editorial policy—to provide ob- 


jectivity, interpretation, and significance 
in our copy. We have never hesitated to 
revise our format as the nature of the 
news demanded. Just in the pist six 
months, at least’ ten major departures 
have been taken in ‘order to cover _his- 
toric events with clearly defined continu- 
ity. For instance, with the opening of the 
San Francisco conference we prominent- 
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ly displayed “International Scene” which 
served its purpose well right up through 

the signing of the Potsdam Declaration 

and then was shelved for future use. 


For comprehensive coverage of 
the Japanese surrender we temporarily 
abandoned Fightirig Fronts, Foreign Af- 
fairs, and National Affairs and wrote our 
version of the battle’s end under the gen- 
eral heading—“The .War.” Since Aug. 

7th, we have been using a special “Vic- 
tory” section to interpret the great impact 
of silent guns around the world. And now, 
again in the process of converting to an- 
ticipate new editorial responsibilities. an- 


_ other forward: step has been taken. On 


page 48 of this issue, you will find a new 
department called “The Services.” 


Under the direction of William 
W. Boddie, “The Services” will describe 
what the GI’s are doing at home and 
abroad. Boddie expects to be dealing 
with matters such as redeployment, plans 
for peacetime Army and Navy, the de- 
velopment of new weapons, fraterniza- 
tion in Japan, or Germany, any changes 
made on the upper levels of Command, 
new discharge rulings, demobilization—in 
fact, all Armed Forces plans affecting 
men in service. The special motive be- 
hind this new section is to keep you and 
the boys in occupation forces, foreign 
bases, and separation centers at home in- 
formed on what’s happening to them. 
Naturally, “The Services” will be a regu- 
lar feature in all of our foreign editions 
as well as the national edition. 


Bil Boddie is a “natural” 
editor of “The Services.” Son of a regular 
Army officer, he joined NEwsweex’s staff 
in 1940. Since that date, his duties. have 
been concerned solely with military af- 
fairs, starting with the prewar days of na- 
tional defense, followed by a stint in 
Washington covering the War and Navy 
Departments, and a lengthy assignment 
as war correspondent in the South Pa- 
cific beginning with the Solomon Islands 
operation and ending in the malaria ward 
after Bill had observed the first great 
Pacific carrier raid on Marcus Island. 
Since his return home he has been a king- 
pin in “Fighting Fronts” and has justly 
earned his new assignment. 


Bil will report directly to Man- 
aging Editor Chet Shaw and will have 
his own staff of assistants, writers, and re- 
searchers supplemented by reports from 
our foreign correspondents. When asked 
to explain the difference between “The 
Services” and “Foreign Affairs” Boddie 
said: “Well, if the Army decides to ship 
2,000,000 tons of wheat to Germany, 
that’s Foreign news. But if the GI's de- 
cide to give their rations to Japs and 
Germans, that’s my meat.” 
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These are the things that make America strong...the [power C 
industries thot RB&W has served during its 100 yeors BH worth, | 
of developing better fasteners for better products. ment, h: 


appointn 

NO.2 toiobiles Court of 
; United | 

MacAr' 
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number | 
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The “Carriage Trade” has come a lang way—from the jolting, jogging 5-mile-an-hour pace tions at 

of the middle 1800's to the smooth comfort of today’s mile-a-minute “‘cruising”’ .. . Like the agra , 
spans industry of 100 years ago, the automotive industry, through all the auto’s progressive = ican Pre 

stages, has called upon RB&W for bolts, nuts and other fasteners to keep a car's body and soul that he | 
together in the face of stress and shock . .. and, everlastingly, to speed up its ee ... Not by weary | 
accident of birth did RB&W win the position it holds oelatic 


dminist 


in the fastener industry. RB& W gee 
beginning a century ago, by developing such machines 2s Manila v 





the first automatic cold header. And today, from raw ove ps 

: material to finished product, RB&W bolts and nuts are vould re 

produced by the finest machines and methods available (many of them developed by RB&W engineers), “ hor 
he has 


backed by 100 years of “know-how” checked, proved and #mproved by continual research and development .. 
That’s why—no matter what shape or form the “‘carriage” of tomorrow will take, the automotive 
industry—like the builders of railroad and marine equipment, farm implements, construction and power equipment 
and others—will find RB& W ready with bolts and nuts of the proper wr 5 accuracy and finish—as always. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 


in Tomorrow's 





Oe 


Capital Straws - 


Assistant Interior Secretary Oscar 
Chapman is in the race to succeed Paul 
McNutt as Federal Security Administra- 
tor... President Truman soon will abolish 
by executive order the War Refugee 
Board, whose director is William O’Dwy- 
er, the Democratic candidate for mayor of 
New York... Bernard Baruch has asked 
the President to appoint William Jeffers, 
former rubber czar, as director of the Re- 
training. and Reemployment Administra- 
tion. He suggested Anna Rosenberg as 
Jeffers’s assistant. The President is be- 
lieved ready to build up the RRA by 
transferring to it the entire War Man- 
power Commission . 


ment, has the inside track for the U. S. 
appointment to the new International 
Court of Justice when it is set up by the 
United Nations organization. 


MacArthur’s Future 


General MacArthur has received a 
number of offers of key positions in vari- 
ous industrial and financial organiza- 
tions at fancy salaries when. his job is 


finished in Japan. Old friends who wish 















im to be a candidate for the Repub- 


ican Presidential nomination in 1948 say 
that he hasn’t turned them down but has 
refused to authorize any activity in his 
behalf. He probably would accept tem- 
porarily a responsible civil or military 
administrator's post in Washington or 


ines as (Manila when his occupational duties are 

ie ver. MacArthur is. fond of the Philip- 
pines and the Filipinos, and personally 

re vould relish rounding out his“life’ as the’ 
most honored resident of Manila, where 

vent... [pe has considerable financial interests. 
rom Capitol Hill 

ment 


A number of congressmen’ who have 
been off on semi-official but unauthorized 
ips are afraid that the ATC and other 
ilitary organizations will bill them for 
Sportation, food, and lodging. Ad- 
hinistration Congressional leaders have 
lecided on this to prevent charges that 
hvored members were: sent all over the 
orld at public expense . . . Washington 
10 lobbyists wasted no time in button- 
oling returning congressmen on their 


News and What's to Be Expected 


. . Green H. Hack- . 
worth, legal adviser at the State Depart- . 


35-hour-week proposal. They were. pa- 


trolling the halls the day Congress re- 
convened. But the group that called on 


Republican Sen. George Aiken of Ver- - 


mont were startled when he said he had 
gone them one better in a speech: back 
home: a 32-hour week . . . Rep. Jed John- 
son of Oklahoma, appointed to the U. S. 
Customs Court in New York shortly be- 
fore President Roosevelt’s death, is toying 
with the idea of throwing over the life- 
time judiciary job to stay on in the House, 
where he has served since 1927. 


Arnall’s Problem 


Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia was of- 
fered the post of Solicitor General by 
President Truman. Friends of the 38-year- 
old governor are pulling him both ways. 
Those opposing his acceptance are afraid 
of what might happen if he gave up the 


governorship, necessitating a special elec- 


tion within 60 days. They fear that for- 
mer Gov. Eugene Talmadge might win 
another term. 


The Services 


General Eisenhower will replace Gen- 
eral Marshall as Chief of Staff. Retire- 
ment of Marshall has no connection with 
the Pearl Harbor report, which in fact 
may cause him to postpone it . . . The 
Navy hasn’t disclosed it yet, but the U.S.S. 
Missouri, Admiral Halsey’s flagship and 
the battieship on which the Jap sur- 
render was signed, will be in New York 
Harbor for Navy Day, Oct. 27. . . Claims 
for disability are pouring into the Veter- 


ans Administration so. fast that its staff. 


for this work will be tripled. 


Examination 
OPA 


Brownlee, Deputy Administrator for Price 
Control, and Jerome Ney, chief of the 


‘Consumer Goods Price Division, sub- 


mitted their resignations. Both had the 


same excuse—doctor’s orders. Bowles said. : 


he couldn't possibly release both men. He 
asked them to be reexamined by their 


- doctors and agreed to accept the resigna+ 


tion of the sicker man. Brownlee, who 
had spent his vacation in the hospital, 
won out. 


Bilbo’s Letter Z 
Senator Bilbo is feeling the smart of re- 


cent criticism of his anti-Negro, anti-' 


Semitic, anti-Yankee, and other anti out- 
bursts. He has sent to all members of 
Congress a mimeographed letter .explain- 


-The 


Administrator Chester Bowles ° 
.found himself on a spot when James: 


on ae H : ¢ 
ing that he is misunderstood, with a care- 
fully:‘selected compilation. of his less’ con- 
troversial observations. . 


National Notes nes 


The OPA expects to have fewer than 
2,000 local ration boards by:Jan. 1. It 
now has’ 5,500 . . . Maury Maverick, 
chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., left on a Pacific tour after he 
received assurance from P#esident Tru- 
man that his agency wouldy’t be dis- 
turbed for the time being. Commerce 
Secretary Wallace had asked’Truman to 
transfer the SWPC to his department . . . 
Treasury officials see several indications 
that the Victory Bond,'Drive scheduled 
for October may not suffer greatly from 
reconversion unempleyment. More than 
2,000 large employers, urged by tele- 
gram to continue payroll savings, were 
almost unanimous in their support. 





Trends Abroad 


"The Chinese Government is planning 
to pause only briefly in Nanking when it 
begins shifting its offices from Chungking 
in October. Present plans call for moving 


‘on to Reiping not later than February or 


March .°. . Tiny quantities of penicillin. 
(stolen from stocks imported from the 
U.S.) sell for as much as 15,000 francs 
($300) on the Paris black market .. . 
venerable. , Académie-,Frangaise, 
which cautiously waited until Pétain was 
convicted to declare his seat vacant, is 
faced with a delicate problem: How can 
a,; new candidate. accepting. ,the seat 
among the “Forty Immortals” adhere to 
the tradition which provides that his first 


‘address shall ‘be’ a ‘eulogy of his prede- 


cessor? . . . French. and Belgians, already 
drawn closer through economic accords, 
no longer need visas to cross the Franco- 
Belgian border . . . French Socialist pa- 
pers are pressing for an amnesty to settle 
the status of thousands.who are slightly 
tarred with the brush of collaboration. 


Jap Occupation 
Diplomats are ° talking about two 
phases of the U.S: occupation ‘policy for 
Japan. The first is the present phase: 
Winning the gamble on taking the weap- 
ons out of the hands of some 3,000,000 
Jap soldiers and getting a large Allied 
occupation force ashore.’ The second 
phase. will begin when this is accom- 
lished. Then we can tell the Japs very 
rmly—and back our words with action— 
that we meant what we. said about un- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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conditional surrender, that the emperor 
is to function only with our permission, 
and that Japan can’t talk its way out 
of defeat. 


De Seversky’s Findings 


Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky, who 
has been the world’s most radical ex- 
ponent of air power as the decisive factor 
in modern war, will surprise his followers 
in a report he is preparing for War Sec- 
retary Stimson. De Seversky has been 
touring Europe to make recommenda- 
tions for the future security of the U.S., 


* independent of those made by AAF ex- 


perts. He found the efficient mobiliza- 
tion of U.S. industrial might decisive. 
Whether planes, atomic bombs, guided 
missiles, or brand-new weapons are used 
in the future, de Seversky is pictured as 
believing. that the decision will be won 
by the nation with the greatest industrial 
potential. 


Canada’s Suggestion 


Canada soon will urge that the U.S., 
Great Britain, and Canada standardize all 
types of army equipment so that the 
forces of the three countries could be 
readily integrated in the future. It also 
will suggest as a cost-cutting measure 
that each country be assigned the task 
of producing specific items. If the plan 
is accepted, other United Nations may 
be asked to join later, thus laying a basis 


for a standard to be used eventually by © 


an international police force. 


Foreion Notes - 


Large supplies of an appetite-produc- 
ing drug are being carried by Allied 
medical rescue teams parachuting into 
prison camps in Burma, Indo-China, and 
the Netherlands Indies. Many prisoners 
are suffering so badly from malnutrition 
that thev have to be fed strained foods 
like bebies . . . The Army has decided 
to make some of its sunrlies in Europe 
available for the establishment by the 
State Department of a hotel and com- 
missary system for U.S. businessmen 
abroad (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 10). The first 
arrangements will be set up in Paris and, 
should the need develop, more will be 
established in liberated areas in the Far 
East . . . It’s virtually impossible to ob- 
tain children’s shoes of any description 
in London. One reason is that the manu- 
facturers prefer to make adult sizes which 
bring a larger margin of profit . . . The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration plans to wind up its work 
in twenty months. Its European opera- 
tions will be curtailed next spring. 





Building Bottleneck 


Builders now regard the supply of 
plumbing equipment and other metal 
components, rather than lumber, as the 
chief bottleneck in home consiruction. 


Large military lumber cutbacks, plus the 
substantial kiln-drying facilities of the in- 
dustry, are easing the wood situation. 


Malayan Rubber 


British rubber growers are speeding 
plans for taking over their Malayan 
plantations. Working together, they al- 
ready have arranged to dole out labor 
and materials for operation of 100,000- 
acre units. They also have requested the 
British Government to provide needed 
shipping space and to release necessary 
men from the armed services. Of the 
1,200 European estate managers and 
technical experts in Malaya before the 
war, only 200 escaped the invading Japs. 
Although the British Government has 
been tight-lipped about releasing any in- 
formation on conditions in Malaya, rub- 
ber interests are optimistic, believing 
that the Japs can’t have destroyed large 
areas of rubber trees. 


Canadian Notes 


Canada is lending money abroad at 
more favorable rates than the U.S. Do- 
minion loans to The Netherlands and 
Czechoslovakia carry 2% and 24% interest 
rates respectively, while recent Export- 
Import Bank loans to Norway and Den- 
mark are at 34% . . . Canadian business- 
men, reluctantly declining bids for prod- 
ucts from many foreign countries because 
of shortages of materials, are being urged 
to send token shipments and establish 
foreign agencies as a stopgap measure 
. . . The British Columbia Electric Co., 
anticipating an even greater industrial 
growth there in the next few years than 
before the war, plans to spend $50,000,- 
000 on a ten-year expansion project. 


War Inventions 


The Claims Division of the Justice De- 
partment is making a study of more than 
$4,000,000,000 the government spent on 
research during the war. The report will 
criticize Federal agencies for awarding 
“loose” contracts and it will recommend 
a uniform contract policy for the future. 
The report will say that it isn’t known 
who owns many inventions and discov- 
eries that have been made in private lab- 
oratories whose work was financed by the 
government. Both the Army and the 
Navy have objected and they are trying 
to get Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
to amend the report. 


Business Footnotes 


WPB divisions slated for early discard 
include the Consumer Durable Goods Di- 
vision, the Transportation Equipment Di- 
vision, and the Shipbuilding Division . . . 
The Senate Small Business Committee 
soon will release a report on the alumi- 


num industry which will plead the case 
of the small concerns . . . Glass-container 
manufacturers are planning an all-out 
drive to hold and expand the wartime use 
of glass containers for packaging foods, 
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beverages, and household staples . . 
The University of Wisconsin is experi- 
menting with cheese storage by freezing 
as a means of getting cheese to the con. 
sumer without loss of weight from the 
formation of a thick, hard rind. 





Radio Notes 


Ca Albert Warner, former chief of 
The New York Herald Tribune Washing. 
ton bureau and CBS news analyst soon 
will head a newly established Washing. 
ton Cowles radio-news bureau . . . Look 
for Henry Morgan, zany radio satirist re- 
cently discharged by the Army, to retum 
to the air under sponsorship of a film 
company . .. Fred Allen will start a feud 
with Charlie McCarthy instead of Jack 
Benny this season because Allen and the 
dummy are under the same sponsor’s ban- 
ner . . . The newest demand of top gag 
writers is for air credit and some of them 
are getting it .. . Before Mary Margaret 
McBride flew to Paris last week to view 
the fall fashion openings, she made sure 
she would have enough to eat during her 
two-week stay. About two months ago 
she started shipping packages of food to 
herself in Paris . . . The International 
Harvester Co. is planning a. major net- 
work show featuring Howard Barlow’s 
symphony orchestra. 


Movie Lines 

Edward G. Robinson and _ Loretta 
Young will be co-starred with Orson 
Welles in a new murder mystéry directed 
by Welles . . . Exhibitors report that the 


lush box-office returns of the war years 


are already falling off. Many moviegoers, 
who formerly attended .evening shows, 
are now buying their tickets before the 

.m. price increase . . . The next 
Claudia will be Gene Tierney and not 
Dorothy McGuire, who created the role 
for both the stage and screen. Filming of 
the new movie, “Claudia and David,” will 
get under way shortly . . . “Kiss and Tell” 
is turning out to be Hollywood’s No. | 
“sleeper” of the current season. Released 
by Columbia, the picture has caught on 
to such an extent that exhibitors are re- 
vising their schedules in order to hold it 
for extended engagements. 


Miscellany 


The Office of Censorship is finding it 
difficult to close up shop. It is still re- 


ceiving requests for clearance of manu- — 


scripts. Officials blame the situation on 
post-Pearl Harbor writers, whose profes- 


-sional psychology is unable to grasp the 


existence of an uncensored ‘press . 
conimercial firm is starting production of 
a portable ice rink, 60 by 120 feet, for 
use by traveling ice circuses . . . A Wall 
Street banker, looking up the origin of the 
phrase “laissez faire” ‘in the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica, was shocked to discover 
that the author of the article was Harold 
J. Laski, British Labor party theorist. 
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/, You’re off on an urgent business trip. Of course, 
you'll stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Because it’s so 
conveniently located, Hotel Pennsylvania is head- 
quarters for important travelers. 














2 e And when you stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania, you'll 
be glad to see that famous bed! You'll know you are 
in for the finest night’s rest a bed can give you! 








vit ty ty 


3 e Meats are scarce, sugar and other things are hard to 
get. But NO one can ration the downright comfort 
and satisfying ease of a ‘sound sleep in a Hotel 
Pennsylvania bed! 
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4. One of your fondest memories of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania will be the bed you slept in. What a perfect 
night’s sleep! Sheer comfort! How refreshed you 
were the next morning! 














COMFORT RESEARCH 
OEPARTMENT 














5. We plan-to bring you additional comforts and con- 
veniences now that the war is over. But we just 
can’t improve on the Hotel Pennsylvania bed! It's 
the very last word in comfort. Wait till you try one! 




















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
‘NEEDED FOR VICTORY BONDS 
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President Truman already is running for election in 1948. 
There is no coyness about his intentions around the White 
House. He discusses political strategy with his intimates and 


they, in turn, discuss his prospects with outsiders. In a general 


> 
way, Truman’s plans are set. 


Full employment and attendant prosperity will be the Ad- 
ministration’s primary aim. Truman seems to agree with a group 
of advisers who contend that his vote in 1948 will be deter- 
mined by the number of men employed then and by the size of 
their pay checks. Foreign policy will be politically important 
only as it contributes to or detracts from national prosperity. 


Truman’s tactics in-pursuit of economic well-being for the na- 
tion will be flexible. He will talk a New Deal game, but he may 
not necessarily play one. If private initiative can hire the men 
and fill the pay envelopes, it will be given more freedom than it 
enjoyed under the Roosevelt New Deal. But if it shows signs of 


faltering, the President will push hard for the program outlined. 


in his recent message to Congress. 


Congress will resist this New Dealish legislation. What control 
and spending measures Truman finally considers necessary will 
have to be pushed individually. A blanket endorsement of the 
kind given in the message will not be enough. Congress’s re- 
luctance to interfere with free enterprise will give business a 
chance to show what it can do on its own, at least for the 
time being. 


The Congressional elections of 1946 will toss a straw to the 
winds of public opinion. Truman will-be prepared to trim or 
spread sail to suit these winds. His political advisers are re- 
signed to Democratic losses both in the House and Senate, feel- 
ing that a party so long in power is due for them in the natural 


e 


course, and will be satisfied to retain control. : 


Anglo-American economic negotiations are off to an uncertain - 


start. Although there is complete agreement between the two 
delegations as to the objective, there are wide differences 
as to method. The U.S. emerges from the war rich and 
powerful, England poor and spent. But as a matter of self- 
interest, the U.S. must help restore the economic health 
of its best customer. 


The U.S. program, while not rigid in detail, is definite in out- 
line. American experts favor writing off the British Lend-Lease 
debt as a contribution to victory. To take the place of Lend- 
Lease, these experts would give Britain a low-interest credit 
with which to buy Lend-Lease surpluses, other consumer goods, 
and plant equipment in sufficient quantity for immediate res- 
toration of the British standard of living to prewar level. 
They also would supply long-term credits on easy terms to 
make up the difference between imports and exports for 
the next few years and, in cooperation with other creditor 
nations, write down Britain’s $14,000,000,000 external debt 
to about $7,000,000,000. 


The hitch comes in American conditions to this plan. In retumn 
for these. financial favors, experts want the British to reduce, 
if not immediately abolish, export trade restrictions, such as 
Empire Prefercnce, in the interest of freer world trade. Some 
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British economists balk at this, favoring instead creation of 
more exclusive empire and sterling bloc. These economists eg 
tend that the U:S. program would place all of Britain’s egg 
in the one basket to be broken by the chronic American boog 
bust business cycle. 


The Attlee government is said to be impressed with the reason 
ing of the Empire bloc advocates. But it also realizes that Bri 
ain is largely dependent upon the U. S., whether it likes ‘it, 
not, for quick recovery. Whether it will propose a compromig, 
accept the American plan, or turn it down flat and brave thy 
immediate consequences of continued wartime living conditiog 
is still uncertain. 


Japanese occupation policies are being improvised as Map. 
Arthur's army goes in. Quick capitulation of the Japaneg 
caught the War Depar‘ment short of the kind of. detailed play 
prepared for Germany’s surrender. But if the emperor continug 
to command obedience, MacArthur's occupation job will bk 
simple compared with Eisenhower’s. In Japan the American 
will have a ready-made civil goverriment to work through and 
none of the complications of Allied zoning. 


The Japanese islands will be run as a unit. Although Russia 
and empire troops will participate in the occupation, they wil 
work with the Americans, who will assume primary respon¢ 
bility, and not independently in their own zones as in Germany, 
The Dutch and French will participate, if at all, with toke 


forces serving principally as observers. 


Fraternization will be permitted. Radio programs, newspaper, 
and textbooks will be monitored, but there will be no effort to 
screen journalists and teachers. Like government officials, they 
will be allowed to hold their jobs as long as they obey the ordes 
MacArthur issues through the emperor. The controlled pres 
and radio will give preference to the statements of emerging 
democratic leaders. The counterintelligence corps will break up 
jingoistic. secret societies and search out war criminals (thos 
who have been accused cf specific atrocities). 


Economic policy is still undetermined. Food will have to be im 
ported if serious famine endangering the health of occupatia 
forces is to be avoided. Whether heavy industry, which has 
war potential, is to be moved to China or operated under co 
trol is not yet certain. _ 


The building industry seems to have won its fight against co 
tinued regulation. OPA officials and government housing e& 
perts want to keep a top price on new homes, fearing that pent 
up demand will prolong the present real-estate inflation. B 
spokesmen for the builders insist that competition will be kee 
enough to hold prices down without government help. 


President Truman could save regulation by intervening but th 
is considered unlikely. He favors quick abandonment of wa 
time controls. Moreover, Director Snyder of the OWMR b 
sided with the builders. 


An unpublished WPB survey indicates that home building ¢a 
reach its prewar volume until next year. But the estimated tot 
for 1946 is $1,500,000,000. Another WPB study shows that 
dustry already has shifted from publicly financed to priva 


_ construction and that 4,000 companies in 42 industries ha 


stagted or soon will start’ $600,000,000 worth of industri 
building. 
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Look where he goes when he returns from overseas 


The picture-story of a typical returning soldier 





rh Off the transport and on to a waiting train! His first train 
trip is to a nearby disposition center, where units arriving from 
overseas are sorted geographically: 


2 Next, with other veterans from the same part of the country, he 
travels to the reception station nearest his home. If it is a long trip, 
he goes in a Pullman sleeping car. 


3. Reception stations are where men to be re- 4. Home! If he is discharged, this is the end 
leased from service are discharged; where men of the line. With thousands of veterans going 
staying in service start their furloughs home. home—some on furlough, some to stay—it’s 
There are 22 of these stations in the United States. 
It takes a returning veteran at least 2 train trips 
to reach one—then he starts his third. 


5. "So fong!” If he must remain 
in service, he goes back to the re- 
ception station when his furlough 
no wonder you see so many campaign ribbons __ is over. Here he is given a new as- 
and overseas service stripes among your fellow _signment. 

passengers when you have to take a trip. 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, the 
greatest name in passenger transportation 


— it takes a lot of sleeping cars. Asa result, you can’t always be sure 
history. Now, with over 10,000 men a day landing from Europe and _ of getting the Pullman space you want. But you can be sure that 
thousands of veterans returning from the Pacific, railroad travel will when you'do go Pullman, you travel the world’s safest, most com- 
be heavier than ever. Since most long distance troop movements are fortable way of getting there fast. That will be just as true tomor- 


made in Pullman comfort—and since so many treepsareonthe move _row as it is today! ©1966, Tas Pu! ‘maa Company 
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} ‘Aves a hot, sticky summer day . ... and that 
“Air Conditioned” sign looked aighyi uariting. 
So he marched right in . 


And he marched righee out gis .-. but fast! 
. Br-r-rh! ... that store was drafty and chilly! The 
air smelt stale, the merchandise looked limp 
and soiled. The employees looked grim. 


He tried another store down the street . . . and 
ah! ... bere everything was different. The air was 
comfortably cool, fresh and clear. No dampness, 
no drafts, no odors. And service with great big 
SMILES. 


Both signs said “Air Conditioning.” But the 
second store had GOOD air conditioning. 
Cooling, dehumidification, circulation, ventila- 
tion, filtering —summer air conditioning’s five 
fundamentals — it had them all, planned and 
balanced just right. And provided by reliable, 
efficient equipment. 


That’s the kind of Summer Air Conditioning 
people are going to expect postwar. It costs a 
little more... is worth a Jot more. It’s the G-E 
kind. Learn more about it now... from a G-E 
Distributor near you. 


BUY...and hold... WAR BONDS 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning De- 
partment, Section 5879, Bloomfield, New Jers: 





ONE AIR CONDITIONED 
STORE 


Ye 





TO ANOTHER... 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Air Conditioning 
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Truman Line Is Left of Center 
But Will He Hold It or Retreat? 


Critics Find Contradictions 
in President’s Legislative Plans 
That May Lead to Real Test 


In the Vice President’s rooms adjoin- 
ing the Senate, old John-Crockett, gaunt 
and gray-haired Senate reading clerk, was 
handed President Truman’s 16,000-word 
message to Congress one day last week. 
Shrewdly he thumbed its pages. It would 
take two hours to read it to the Senate. 

A few minutes later in the Senate 
chamber, Crockett started to read. In 23 
minutes he had finished. He had skipped 
24 of the 32 pages. Of the 96 senators, 
less than a dozen were on the floor. No 
one protested. Crockett had set no prece- 
dent. Few Presidential messages receive 
verbatim treatment from either Senate or 
House reading clerks. The reason: Most 
members prefer to read the 
communications themselves. 

By late afternoon it was evi- 
dent that President Truman’s 
first message to Congress since 
the war’s end had not gone un- 
read. Republicans, particularly, 
were critical of its context. Mr. 
Truman, cried the GOP, had 
gone New Deal. 


The New New Deal: Not 
since Theodore Roosevelt sent 
his first message to Congress in 
1901 (it was 20,000 words) had 
a President gone to such lengths 
to outline a program. Much of 
the verbiage was devoted to 
conciliatory phrasemaking, the 
balance to a 21-point program 
that resembled a legislative 
catch-all. 

Actually, the message em- 
braced the President’s postwar 
program. The 21 points: 
€ Unemployment Compensation 
—State payments should be Fed- 
erally implemented to provide a 
maximum of $25 a week for 
26 weeks. 
€ Wages—The existing 40-cent- 
an-hour minimum wage pro- 
vided in the 1938 wage-hour 


law is “obsolete” and should. be “sub- 


_ stantially” increased. 


@ Controls—The Second War Powers Act 
should be extended beyond its Dec. 31 
expiration date to combat inflation and 
aid peacetime expansion. 

@ Governmental Reorganization — Full 
power for the President to reorganize the 
executive branch of the government, sub- 
ject to Congressional veto, should be voted. 
@ Jobs — Full-employment “legislation” 
should be enacted. 

@ The FEPC—The Fair Employment 
Practice Committee should be continued 
as a permanent Federal agency to com- 
bat prejudice. 

@ Labor—The Labor Department should 
be strengthened, and the War Labor 
Board terminated as soon as possible. 
@ Unemployment Services—Control of em- 
ployment services should not be returned 
to the 48 states until at least June 1947. 





The words were Truman’s but the voice was Crockett’s 
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@ Agriculture—Expansion of crop insur- 
ance and appropriation of $500,000,000 
for farm-price support should be voted. 
@ Draft—The draft act should be revised 
to cover only men in the 18-25 age 
bracket, who would be inducted for two 
years of service; vqluntary enlistments. 
should be encouraged by providing “suit- 
able inducements.” 

@ Housing—A “broad and comprehensive” 
program should be enacted to help pro- 
vide up to 1,500,000 new homes a year, 
with Federal aid to those communities 
seeking to remove blighted areas on a 
share-cost basis. 

@ Research—Congress should establish a 
single Federal research agency “to pro- 
mote and support research in the basic 
sciences and in the social sciences.” 

@ Taxes—Congress should plan for even- 
tual overhaul of the entire Federal tax 
structure, in the meantime passing a 
transitional bill providing for “limited” . 
tax cuts for 1946. 

@ Surplus Property—For the orderly dis- 
posal of government-owned surplus prop- 
erty, the present law should be amended 
to provide for a single administrator in- - 
stead Of a three-member board. 

@ Small Business—Assistance should be 
provided by establishing “some special 
facilities,” but small business on the 
whole should look to the maintenance of 
“general prosperity” rather than 
direct aid. 

@ Veterans—The GI Bill of 
Rights should be revised on vir- 
tually all fronts—reemployment, 
medical care, loans, education, 
insurance, and other phases. 

@ Public Works— Quick action 
on a backlog of projects should 
be taken; regional development 
of watersheds along TVA lines 
should be authorized, and a 
central agency set up for long- 
range planning. 

@ Lend-Lease — Pending settle- 
ment of Lend-Lease obligations, 
the Export-Import Bank should 
be expanded, the Johnson Act 
(forbidding private loans to de- 
‘faulting governments) repealed, 
and another $1,350,000,000 for 
the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 
voted (see page 33). 

@ Congressional Pay—A “straight 
out-and-out” increase in the pay 
of senators and representatives 
to $20,000 (both now draw $10,- 
000) should be approved as the 
“first step” in pay boosts for all- 
Federal ‘employes. 

Acme @ Ships—A iaw which would 
provide for disposal “of our large 
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surplus tonnage” should be expedited. 


@ Stockpiling—Congress should provide 
for the acquisition of stockpiles of strate- 
gic materials for which the United States 
depends upon foreign powers. 


Which Way Truman? The first reac- 


tion to this sweep of recommendations 
was that the President had_ definitely 
moved to the left. Much of the program 
was not new—it was a Rooseveltian in- 
heritance. The financing of it, if enacted, 
would mean continued deficit spending 
for years lo come. The ‘cost would be 
enormous (the President himself ad- 
mitted at a press conference shortly after 
the message was delivered that he had 
no idea of the program’s cost). 

By the week end, however, the reac- 
tion had mellowed for two reasons: 
@ The message appeared to contradict 
its own aims. Huge outlays of Federal 
aid must be readied; but taxes must be 
cut. Wages must be substantially higher, 
even for Federal employes; but inflation 
must be combatted. The message was 
replete with generous references to busi- 
ness and the enterprise system,” but the 
key proposals advanced were hardly 
compatible. 
‘@ Mr. Truman had unquestionably con- 
cocted a program more palatable to the 
left wing than the right. But the real 
test was yet to come. Would the Presi- 
dent. make a real fight for it? If he did 
in the months ahead, then he would pro- 
vide a true political measurement of 
himself. 


oo 


The Chill Reception 


President Truman’s message to Con- 
gress had scarcely been delivered last 
week when it became evident that most 
of his proposals faced rough going. 

The Republicans, long since chafing 
under the necessity of allowing Mr. Tru- 
man at least a brief political horreymoon, 
promptly severed relations. Conservative 
Democrats quietly crossed their fingers 
and stiffened their backs. 

House Republican Leader Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. lost no time: “The President's 
program is a plain case of out-New 
Dealing the New Deal.” Senator Robert 
A. Taft echoed the theme: “It means that 
we are still trying to work on the theory 
that we can spend ourselves into pros- 
perity.” Rep. Charles Halleck, chair. 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign committee, was even more 
emphatic: “This is the kick-off; this be- 
gins the campaign of ’46.” 


The Missing Cheers: Conservative 
Democrats, many of them powerfully en- 
sconced as chairmen of important legis- 
lative commitiees, said little but their 
actions spoke volumes. . 





®New York Times Columnist Arthur Krock wrote: 
“No message from a Kepublican Chief Executive . .. 
ever contained more fair words for free enterprise as 
@ system.” 





























Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News 


Mr. Truman’s No. 1 legislative recom- 
mendation — the $25-per-week jobless 
benefit program—received a virtual death 
decree from Sen. Walter George, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
which had already been holding hearings 
on the proposal. “It’s just not workable 
the way it stands,” George said. Pointing 
to a committee poll which showed that 
20 out of 31 states must change their 
laws in order to accept Federal funds, 
the senator added: “I don’t believe we 
could reasonably expect the various leg- 
islatures to be called into special sessions 
to amend their laws.” 

On the House side, Rep. Carter Ma- 
nasco, Alabama Democrat and chairman 
of the committee on expenditures in ex- 
ecutive departments to which the pend- 
ing “full employment” bill has been re- 
ferred, showed little interest in getting 
the measure under way. He described it 
as “vague and unrealistic” and planned 
no hearings until the Senate acts. 

Equally noteworthy was the lack of 
enthusiasm among conservative Demo- 
crats for Mr. Truman’s recommendations 
for increased minimum wages, a perma- 
nent FEPC, and regional planning. One 
thing seemed probable: The conservative 
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Congressional elements of Mr. Truman’s 
party would revive their practice of co- 
alescing with Republicans before many 
weeks had passed, notwithstanding their 
inclination to maintain friendly relations 


with the White House. 


The Missing Curses: Oddly enough, 
despite the makings of a schism in the 
President's message, it was received by 


Congress without rancor. The reasons 


were several. — 

Mr. Truman’s deference to Congress as 
a coequal was noticeable throughout the 
communication. It lacked the Rooseveltian 
implications that Congress must act or be 
damned, which marked so many of the 
messages of Mr. Truman’s predecessor. On 
the part of Congress, there was the poli- 
tician’s appreciation for another’s fence- 
tending; a highly conservative message 
from Mr. Truman would have been dam- 
aging to his political position. The Presi- 
dent’s chances for reelection would dim 
sharply if the left-wing departed his camp. 

Not least, was the fact that Mr. Tru- 
man’s personal popularity with members 
of Congress was still intact. 


Qo 


The Heat Was On 


Peace was everywhere. After four 


-years, sightseers again could visit the 


Capito] dome. Signs pointing to Congres- 
sional air-raid shelters had been painted 
out. Guards had lost their edgy air. 

Yet for returning congressmen last 
week, peace had brought the toughest 























Acme 
The Landing of Columbus: While the rotunda of thé National Capitol was 
being refurbished, John Vanderlyn’s huge painting of the landing of Columbus (repro- 
duced in many school texts) fell from its frame. Benson B. Moore, noted Washing- 
ton artist, set ubout retouching the damage suffered by the famous work in the fall. 
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egislative problem. in. years:. postwar 
— They were deluged Sith mail (1) 
demanding the release of men and wom- 
en from the armed services, or (2) pro- 
testing against, induction, of, those who 
have not yet served. Congressional, di- 
lemma: barring an unexpectedly high 
rate of voluntary enlistments, either -¢1) 
the draft.must be continued, or (2) 
the return of overseas veterans great- 
ly retarded. ' Rips Nace 
With the Other Senators. 

In the bright afternoon sunshine of the’ 
Washington ball. park, the man, down 
front—his face relaxed and grinning under 
a jauntily set Panama, his spectacled eyes 
fixed on the diamond, gum in cheek, coke’ 
in hand—might have been any American 
enjoying the national ‘sport. But the fan- 
fare surrounding him—the flag-draped 
box in which he sat, the distinguished 
company, the photographers training 
their cameras, the necks craning from 
the bleachers—set him unerringly apart 
and made history of the occasion. For 
the first time since he became Presi- 
dent, Mr. Truman on Sept. 8 attended 
a ball game. 

Not since Franklin D. Roosevelt threw 
out the first ball at the season’s opener 
in 1941 had a Chief Executive gone to 
the ball park. Sen. Harry Truman had 
been a fan; with the putting away of 


wartime worries, his appearance at the 
game between the Washington Senators" 


and St. Louis Browns promiséd’ to be 
only the first. ett 


‘Hail to the Southpaw: The White 
House motorcade rolled into Griffith 
Stadium to an ovation from 20,311 spec- 
tators. (Usual attendance, about 6,000, 
was swelled both by President’s Day and 
Ladies’ Day.) The noise subsided as a 


Navy band played “Hail to the Chief” - 


and the national anthem. Along the first 
baseline, in front of the President’s box, 
the players stood, caps over chests. 
Once the handshaking was over, Clark 
Griffith, owner of the Senators,- handed 


Mr. Truman a new baseball. Using his. 


left. hand (thereby bringing surprised 
cries of “Southpaw Truman!”), the Presi- 
dent heaved the ball before cameras could 
record the historic pitch. A St. Louis 
player caught it. Obligingly the Presi- 
dent threw another—again left-handed— 
into. the scrambling Senators. Both balls 
were brought back to be autographed; as 
usual at such crucial moments, the pen 
didn’t work. George Drescher, head of 
the White House Secret Service detail, 
supplied one that did. 

Throughout the’ game, the President 


proved an intent and seasoned observer, . 


pausing only to autograph an occasional 
scorecard or to pose for photographers 


when handed a soft drink.. The crowd _ 
rose and cheered.as the President raised 


- the drink as an all-inclusive toast. Mrs. 


Truman, at his right, didn’t fare as. 
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Southpaw Truman hurls the opening ball under the eye of notable fans°® 


well. A soft drink spilled in an upper tier 
dripped stubbornly onto her black-and- 
white costume. A score card held over her 
shoulder by her secretary, Reathel Odum, 
and later a straw hat wielded by the 
President’s troubleshooter, George Allen, 
saved the day—if not the dress.. 
-Impartially, Mr. Truman applauded 
good plays and grimaced at bad ones. 
To reporters who pressed for a flat com- 
mitment.as to whether or not he favored 
the visiting team from his home state, 
he smilingly rejoined: “I’m neutral.” How- 
ever, he managed to hide any chagrin at 
the game’s result: 4 to 1 for Washington,,. 
with the Browns, 1944 American League 


pennant winners, held to third place. in . 
this year’s pennant race—seven games be- . 


hind the Detroit Tigers and five-and-a- 
half games behind the Senators. — 





Acme _ 


Lindsay Warren: Bureaucracy pained him 


Warren and the Monster 


When President Roosevelt named Rep. 
Lindsay Warren of North Carolina to be: 
Comptroller General in 1940, he sent a: 
purr of ‘satisfaction through Washington. 
Ta New Dealers, the President’s choice to 
watch over the Treasury was a good one 
because Warren had consistently voted. 
for New Deal -legislation. To members 
of Congress. the appointment was worthy 
of approval because ‘if there was one man - 
among them who was rough, hard- 
nosed, blunt, and honest it was Warren. 

Last week, Warren, his iron jaw 
squared and his crew-cut hair bristling; 
gave Congress a piece of his mind. Testi- 
fying ‘before a House committee in sup- 
port of President Truman’s request for : 
power to reorganize the executive branch, 
Warren: let go with:long pent-up obser: 
vations: on: bureaucracy: 

The Monster Waxes: “I say that the 
present setup iis a hodge-podge and crazy . 
quilt .of duplications, overlappings, : in-: 
efficiencies with their attendant extrava-. 
gance. It is: probably an ideal system for 
the tax: eaters and those who. wish to. keep.: 
themselves perpetually ‘attached to the . 
public teat, but’ it is bad for those who 
have to pay the bill. Fal a 

-“, . . What we must be. after is ‘this 
monstrous Frankenstein, created under the 
name of bureaucracy or anything else you - 
please, but already in some instances be- 
coming bigger than Congress, its creator 
. . . At times it arrogantly snaps its fin- 
gers in the face of Congress and openly 
defies it . . . I say we should return to 
the: ideals of Jefferson, who had this to 
say about a reorganization plan away 
back in 1802: 

“‘Our predecessors have endeavored 





®Among them: Mrs. Truman, Admiral Leahy, Sen- 
ators et hen. Johnson, and LaFollette, Cabinet 
members Vinson and Clark, White House aides 
Vaughn, Hassett, and Ross: 
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by intricacies of system and shuffling the 
investigator over from one officer to an- 
other, to cover everything from detection. 

I hope we shall go in the contrary direc- 
tion, and that by our honest and judicious 
reformations, we may be able, within the 
limits of our time, to bring things back 
to that simple and intelligible system on 
which they should have been organized 
at first. 

_“‘Let us deserve well of our coun 
by making her interests the end of 
our plans and not our own pomp, patron- 
age, and irresponsibility’.” 


Po 


Pearl Harbor: More Light 


The Truman. Administration abruptly 
changed its signals last week and de- 
cided to pick up the Pearl Harbor ball 
and. run with it. The reason was simple: 
Because the Pearl Harbor reports re- 
leased by President Truman Aug. 29 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 10) had satisfied 
neither Congress nor the public, the 
Republican drive for a full-scale Con- 
gressional investigation had gathered too 
much momentum to be stopped. 

Congress had been back in session less 
than an hour when Senate Democratic 
Leader Alben W. Barkley arose. In a sur- 
prise move, he announced that he was 
introducing a resolution calling for a joint 
Senate-House inquiry of the events lead- 
ing up to the Dec. 7, 1941, disaster and 
asked for an immediate vote. 

The Pearl Harbor reports issued a week 
earlier, Barkley said, had been so “con- 
fusing and conflicting” that it was “not 
strange that widespread confusion and 
suspicion prevails among the American 
people and among the members of 
Congress.” 

Therefore, he was proposing an inves- 
tigation “of such dignity and authenticity 
as to convince the Congress, the country, 





ae 


International 
Barkley’s Pearl Harbor move caught Republicans Ferguson and Martin by surprise. 


and the world that no effort has been 
made to shield any person who may have 
been directly or indirectly responsible or 
to condemn unfairly any person .. . It 
should be conducted without partisan- 
ship or favoritism toward any responsible 
official, military, naval,* or civilian, high 
or low, living or dead.” 


Sauce for Everybody: So sweeping 
was Barkley’s pledge that Senate Repub- 
licans were caught flatfooted. Only the 
day before, Sen. Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan had announced that. he would 
introduce an inquiry resolution, and his 
action had been formally approved by the 
Senate GOP steering committee. Now, 
the best the GOP could muster was a 
mild amendment sponsored by Senators 
Vandenberg and Ferguson to make clear 
that the Barkley resolution gave the in- 
vestigators almost unlimited scope. Ac- 
cepted immediately by Barkley, the reso- 
lution was then adopted unanimously by 
the Senate and sent to the House. 

There, House Republican Leader 
Joseph W. Martin half-heartedly de- 
manded that the resolution, providing 
for three majority and two minority mem- 
bers from each branch, be amended to 
require equal Democratic and Repub- 
lican representation. It was only a gesture 
and nobody knew it better than the 
politically shrewd GOP leader. 

Actually, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans felt in their bones that Pearl Har- 
bor might provide a major issué for the 
Congressional elections next year. Al- 
though temporarily outmaneuvered, the 
Republicans had little reason to com- 
plain. They were getting what they had 
wanted—an investigation with all stops 
pulled. 





®*Last week, Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal disclosed that Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
commander of the Pacific Fleet Dec. 7, 1941, and one 

those accused of derelictions, has been offered a 
artial if he wants it. . 
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The Odd-Job Murder 


For some of the Gibbs family of Cin. 
cinnati, the friendship of Virginia Gibbs, 
21, and Henry F. Smith, 66, wealthy 
divorcé and machinery-company owner 
had been an undisguised financial bless. 
ing. In the twenty months of their as. 
sociation, Smith had lavished from $75 
to $200 a week upon the buxom, reddish- 
haired girl. He had moved her, her moth- 
er, and two brothers out of a downtown 
slum and installed them in a comfortable, 
$4,000 hillside home in suburban Delhi, 

But 54-year-old Charles Gibbs, Vir. 
ginia’s gray-haired father, had no share 
in such benefits. Estranged from his fam- 
ily even before Smith came into its life, 
he made a skimpy living as odd-jobs man 
and dishwasher in Chicago. Sloshing 
dirty dishes in the kitchens of third-rate 
restaurants and cafés, he had plenty of 
time to brood about the more abundant 


life his family was living back in Cin- 


cinnati. 

In letters and visits home Gibbs vainly 
spoke his disapproval of Virginia’s gen- 
erous friend. Gradually his threats grew 
plainer. Virginia, alarmed, spent ten days 
in Chicago trying to change her father's 
a On Saturday, Sept. 1, she returned 

ome. 


A Man Lay Dead: Early Monday 
morning, a little more than 24 hours after 
her return from Chicago, Virginia stopped 
three policemen on a downtown Cin- 
cinnati street and said: “My father just 
shot a man.” Together they walked back 
to the Broadway Hotel. There, on the 
bed in his apartment, Smith lay dead. 
The girl calmly led the trail to the bus 
depot where Gibbs was buying a ticket 
to Chicago. He readily gave up his gun 
and himself. 

The story Virginia Gibbs and her fa- 
ther told police was almost bafflingly 
simple. Carrying a .32-caliber revolver. 
Gibbs had-followed his daughter to Cin- 
cinnati, slipped up the backstairs of the 
hotel where Smith lived, searched in 
vain for his rooms, and turned up at the 
Gibbs home to wait for Virginia. She got 
home after what she described as one 
of her once-a-month visits to her pro- 
tector. Then she left again with her 
father. From a restaurant, while Gibbs 
fingered the gun he had hidden in his 
pocket, she called Smith and was told 
that he would leave his door open. 
(She told police Smith hung up before 
she could wam him.) 

The pair went to the hotel and climbed 
the stairs to the third floor. Gibbs pushed 
the door open. Virginia fled. Her father 
walked into the room. “Old man, you 
won't make any more trouble for me 
my family,” he said, and fired three 
times. Then he rejoined Virginia, ordered 
her home, and went on to the bus station. 


The Eleventh Sin: Gibbs, who con- 
fessed to: the murder, declared himself 
justified: “Smith’s money. bought off the 
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Hardy perennial: New Jersey’s annual harvest of the nation’s bathing beauties produced two prizewinners 


confidence of my family and my daugh- 
ter’s body.” Waiving an examining trial, 
he was held without bond for the Ham- 
ilton County grand jury. 

The future of the Gibbs family, with- 
out Smith, appeared shaky. Smith, in 
the machine-tool business since 1896, 
had failed to include Virginia in his 
will. Most of his money went to an 
adopted son. 

In a restaurant where Smith ate, a 
waitress recalled that he once recited the 


Ten Commandments to her and added: * 


“There really should be another—Thou 
Shalt Not Be Found Out.” 


oor 


The Shapes 


New Jersey, proud home of the bath- 
ing-beauty contest, last week capped the 
summer season with two: 

@ At Palisades Park Mrs. Peggy Payne 
of Atlanta, Ga., 22-year-old wife of an 
Army veteran, was chosen the nation’s 
most beautiful married woman. Mrs. 


_ America won $1,000 and an all-expense 


tour of ten cities. 

€ At Atlantic City, Bess Myerson of New 
York vanquished 39 other candidates for 
the crown of Miss America of 1945. A 
college graduate, flautist, and pianist, the 
21-year-old Bronx beauty reaped a rich 
reward: a movie contract, a fourteen- 
week personal appearance tour, and a 
$5,000 scholarship. Miss Myerson 


promptly upset precedent by announc-. 


ing that she was not interested in movies 
or stage appearances and would spend 
the $5,000 to continue her music studies. 


Poe 


UNRRA: Money’s Worth 


The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration gave blunt 
notice last week that it will have to pass 
the hat around again if Europe is not te 


suffer the grimmest winter in history. 
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... the Miss America crown went to Bess Myerson, Mrs. America to Peggy Payne 


From the United States alone the 
UNRRA sought another $1,350,000,000, 


a sum equal to that already authorized. 


by Congress; from other member nations, 
another $500,000,000, a total matching 
their first contribution. As with the first 
round of offerings, the basis of the as- 
sessment would be 1 per cent of each 
member’s 1943 national income. 
UNRRA officials revealed that of the 
first $1,850,000,000 furnished by mem- 
ber nations, it had spent or com- 
mitted virtually all the money that was 
actually put on the line—some $1,300,- 
000,000. The tangible fruits: 1,743,318 
tons of supplies (tovd, clothes, medical 
equipment, industrial and tarm machin- 
ery) shipped from the start of opera- 


tions last spring through August to 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, displaced-persons 
camps in Africa, and (a trickle by 
air) to China,, plus 5,100 tons more . 
of clothing turned oVer to Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, Holland, Russia, 
and the Philippines. 

Even the new assessment, UNRRA 
made clear, would not cover pending ap- 
plications for relief from Russia (which 
wants $700,000,000 worth), China 
($800,000,000), and Austria and Korea 
($100,000,000). 


Humanitarian Headache: Since it 
started rolling a few months before Ger- 
many’s collapse, UNA has had more 
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than its share of headaches, political and 
economic, large and ‘small. 

As a purchaser of supplies, it has had 
stiff competition from military buyers 
with priority, from nations filling their 
own relief needs, and from seller-nations 
reluctant to part with products which 
might mean civilian shortages. Where it 
managed to get supplies, UNRRA fre- 
quently could not find the shipping or 
trucks needed to transport them. Lack of 
trucks also meant locally grown food 
could not reach the cities. Where the 
agency got shipping, ports of reception 
were so battered unloading of cargo was 
delayed. Where supplies were landed, brig- 
ands sometimes made off with them. 


UNRRA in Peace: UNRRA itself has 
been subject to external attack and in- 
ternal dissension. Its agents have been 
called impractical social workers, its book- 
keeping a. farce. At a London Council 
meeting in August, members openly 
clashed on _ ticklish political issues: 
whether aid should be continued to dis- 
placed persons who refused to go home 
(the council voted to do so despite strong 
Russian, Polish, and Yugoslavian pro- 
test); whether Italy, as an ex-Axis part- 
ner, should get full relief in addition to a 
$50,000,000 limited —— already un- 
der way for children and women (Yugo- 
slavia, Italy’s embattled neighbor, vainly 
argued that it should not*). 





*Aid to Italy, estimated at $450,000,000, will not 
be a gift; it will eventually be paid for out of 
reparations. 


With Japan’s surrender, the supply and 
shipping problem materially eased. A 
wg UNRRA-Army mission went to Paris 

week to help speed procurement of 
Army supply surpluses for the liberated 
nations. Granted top priority for such 
procurement, UNRRA seeks $150,000,000 
worth of Army luses—40,000 trucks 
(its most crying need), canned meats, lard, 
soap, blankets, and other vital items. 

But the agency still faces its biggest 
problem—getting the additional funds to 
carry out its stated goal of rehabilitat- 
ing the needy nations to a point. where 
they can begin to help themselves. This 
point, UNRRA hopes, will be reached in 
Europe by the end of 1946, in Asia by 
spring of 1947. 

As UNRRA’s wealthiest member, the 
United States has supplied the _lion’s 
share—two-thirds of the actual goods pur- 
chased and 70 per cent of the money. 


Congress authorized the nation’s original , 


$1,350,000,000 contribution to UNRRA 
with scarcely a murmur; the unde- 
livered $550,000,000 of that total iis ex- 
pected to come through with not much 
more ado. 

But the new request for another 
$1,350,000,000 out of American pocket- 
books may well be a different story. De- 


spite the nod given the request by Presi- 


dent Truman in his message to Congress 
(see page 29), Capitol Hill has waxed 
increasingly wroth with the relief agency. 
Congressmen returning from European 
tours have minced no words in calling 
UNRRA a “dire failure’—badly admin- 
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The Driver Got Away: In Chicago, Photographer's Mate Jerome Jacobs of 
Denver, Colo., was struck by a hit-and-run driver. A fellow serviceman and 

tried to comfort Jacobs as he lay in agony awaiting the arrival of medical aid. 
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istered, paying excessive salaries, and 
tending to emphasize puré relief rather 
than the type of aid which helps the re. 
cipient back on his feet. From such critics 
has come the suggestion to abolish 
UNRRA and turn its functions over to 
the International Red Cross as a frankly 
relief operation. 


Pa 


Good Deed for a Day 


Boy Scouts of tiny Butler, Okla. 
ulation 428), last ‘week won ‘an ~ 
diligence. In their zeal for collecti 
waste paper (1,600 pounds in one day) 
the Scouts last spring cleaned out an 
abandoned bank vault in the old Martin 
Building. Their find: $1,370 in bills, lost 
several years ago when the Butler bank 
merged with the Farmers National Bank 
of nearby Elk City. : : 

While Butler seethed with excitement, 
the money was r to its owners. 
Last week Troop 357 accepted a reward 
from the bank—$370 to buy much-needed 
Scout equipment. 
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Death in a Swamp 


The big Eastern Airlines plane was 
just 22 minutes out of Raleigh, N.C., its 
next stop on the Miami-New York run, 
when the first and only hint of disaster 
was picked up. At 2 a.m., Sept. 7, the 
ship radioed the Army air base at Flor- 
ence, S.C., that it was “in serious trou- 
ble” and would attempt an emergency 
landing there. Minutes later the plane 
crashed into a dense swamp just 7 miles 
short of the Florence field, exploded, 
and burned, killing the crew of three and 
all nineteen passengers. 

At the week. end, airline officials were 
at loss to explain the accident, first major 
civilian plane disaster since the war 
ended. For only one -‘man—R. B. Treze- 
vant, New York production engineer- 
was there any comfort. He had been 
removed from the plane an hour and a 
half earlier in Jacksonville to allow a 
priority passenger to board. 


LP 


The Enoch Pattern 


From the carrier Hornet Mrs. Laurie 
Cales received her husband's personal 
effects; from the Navy Department came 
a posthumous Purple Heart medal and 
‘an account of the. combat “which re- 
sulted in the loss of his life.” A chaplain 
wrote her that Lt. James Cales had 
flown “bravely to the end.” Shipmates 
came to call and told of seeing the 25- 
year-old flier shot down into the sea 0 
Okinawa. 

On May 7 of this year, some nine 
months after Cales was reported missing, 
the Navy officially pronounced him killed 
in action. Mrs. Cales, mother of an infant 
son who had never seen his father, r¢ 
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Internationa! 


On the horns of an Enoch Arden dilemma: Mrs. Smith-Keiser, Mrs. Birdwell-Marshall, and Mrs. Cales-Bernstein (with son) 


married two months later. Her second 
husband was a friend of her school days: 
Lt. Ethan Bernstein of Oakland, Calif., 
himself an Army veteran wounded in the 
St. Lé mene omer in France. 

Last week, while on vacation, Mrs. 
Bernstein learned that her first husband 
had been rescued from a Jap prison camp 
and put aboard a homecoming hospital 
ship. Promptly the Bernsteins separated; 
she went home to her parents, he to his. 
Mrs. Cales-Bernstein said: “We're all go- 
ing to be hurt, but the three of us must 
talk it out intelligently.” 

With the liberation of thousands of 

American soldier-prisoners in the Far 
East, the age-old Enoch Arden dilemma 
recurred elsewhere: 
@ In Williamsport, Pa.; friends rushed to 
tell 29-year-old Mrs. Hoyt H. Keiser, a 
bride of five weeks, that they had heard 
her first husband, Staff Sgt. Earl L. Smith, 
on a short-wave broadcast by liberated 
prisoners in the Pacific. A B-25 tail 
gunner and Distinguished. Flying Cross 
winner, Smith was reported missing over 
China on May 25, 1944, and his death in 
action was made official a year later. 

Although under state law Mrs. Keiser 
was required to annul her second mar- 
riage, she made no bones about her 
eventual choice. Revealing that she and 
Smith had been separated a year before 
he entered the Army and that she had 
received neither allotment nor war in- 
surance as his wife, the pretty brunette 
declared that unless it meant the legal 
loss of her 7-year-old son, she would 
stand by her second husband—an Army 
private now in California and awaiting 
Pacific service after redeployment from 
the European theater. 

@ In Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. Ann Bird- 
well-Marshall, 19, won annulment of her 
two-week old marriage to Jack Marshall, 
83, uncle of her first husband, Staff Sgt. 
Gene D. Birdwell, 21, a B-24 gunner who 
turned up in a Jap prison camp (NEws- 


WEEK, Sept. 10) after the War Depart- 
ment reported him killed in action over 
Burma last October. Mrs. Birdwell-Mar- 
shall, who lost hope for her first husband 
after receiving a condolence message 
from General of the Army MacArthur, 
planned to return to him “if he wants 
me.” In Manila, Birdwell, learning for 
the first time of his marital tangle, said: 
“I feel like I'd been hit with a club.” 


rer 


McNutt for Manila 


Paul V. McNutt this week began wind- 
ing up his affairs as manpower czar to be- 
come High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines again. His nomination by President 
Truman, Sept. 6, augured the transfer of 
other top wartime officials to peacetime 
government posts. 

During his previous regime in Manila, 
1937 to 1939, the handsome, energetic 
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commissioner had _ ticklish problems. 
Knowing the value of “face” in the Ori- 
ent, he took a stand soon after his arrival: 
In matters of precedence the high com- 
missioner, as representative of the Presi- 
dent, would rank above the titular head 
of the Philippine Government. And all 
foreign consular matters would pass 
through the commissioner’s office. Back 
home, politicians watched McNutt as a 
Presidential possibility. On the spot, 
Japanese diplomats played up to Filipi- 
nos restless under American sovereignty. 

McNutt’s firmness earned the respect 
of the Filipinos. By 1939 he felt he had 
completed his job ‘and returned home for 
a bigger one. 


Big Shot From Boyhood: Since child- 
hood, McNutt had kept one eye on the 
Presidency, the other on his preparations 
for it. His political bounce was amazing: 
campus big shot at Indiana University 
(Phi Beta Kappa), professor of law at 
Indiana after graduate work at Harvard 
University, a lieutenant colonelcy after 
the last war at the age of 28, dean of the 
Indiana law school at 34, national Amer- 
ican Legion commander, and governor 
of Indiana, supported by a strong po- 
litical machine of his own making (NEws- 
WEEK, April 9). 

But in 1940, McNutt, just back from 
Manila, backed down gracefully when 
President Roosevelt announced his third- 
term candidacy. As a reward, the Hoosier 
was made Federal Security Administrator 
and later War Manpower Commissioner. 

For the Philippines, his latest appoint- 
ment meant that an able administrator 
would use his talents in rebuilding the 
war-ravaged islands and preparing them 
for the much-heralded independence. 
For McNutt, penny-wise and ambitious 
at 54, it meant a well-paid job ($18,000) 
with high prestige value—if not a par- 
ticularly advantageous spot to gauge fu- 
ture political chances. 
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Peddling Full Employment 


.’ As Henry Wallace’s Under Secretary of 
Commerce, Alfred Schindler, a high-pres- 
sure St. Louis salesman, is going to sell 

his boss’s goal of 60,000,000 jobs to his 

fellow businessmen. 

Contrasting with the awkward, ideal- 
istic Secretary, to whom many business- 
men are allergic, his teammate is gregari- 
ous and lives in a world of buying and 
selling. To his associates in the depart- 
ment he never says: “How do you like 
the idea?” but “Will you buy it?” Never 
“Do you think this will go over?” but 
“Will it sell?” 

The two men are physical opposites. 
Wallace is athletic and crowned with a 
shock of unruly hair. Schindler is hefty 
and sparsely maned. Wallace loves a fast 
tennis game. Schindler’s only exercise is 
his daily dozen—when he remembers it. 

Another difference sets the two apart— 
their attitude toward Jesse Jones. Schin- 
dler points ‘to his friendship for Jones 
(whose philosophy is anathema to Wal- 
lace) as evidence that his own course is 
“middle-road.” 


ag | Million Customers: But despite 
this deviation from Wallace’s path, 
Schindler shares his passionate desire for 
60,000,000 jobs, a program he presents 
to skeptical businessmen in salesman 
terms: 

“Think of them as 60,000,000 satisfied 
customers,” he suggests. 

Wallace himself became a satisfied 
Schindler customer 23 years ago when 
the then-youngest sales manager in the 
history of the Ralston Purina Co. broke 
down his prejudice against using com- 
. mercial mixed feed on his Iowa farm. 
Wallace bought (Ralston, of course) in 
a basic business relationship—a needed 
product, a good salesman, a satisfied cus- 
tomer. Their friendship flourished. 

Rounding out 25 years with Ralston 
Purina, Schindler just after Pearl Harbor 


was planning an early retirement when. 


Jones called him to Washington to be his 
chief consultant of the Defense Plant 
Corp. After sixteen months of helping 
industry convert to war production, he 
returned to St. Louis but his retirement 
plans went awry once more. Friends 
interested him in the Committee for 
Economic Development, a businessmen’s 
organization set up to plan for postwar 
expansion. While working with the CED, 
he found time to organize three concerns 
in which he holds majority stock—a 
chemical firm, a household appliance 
company, and a sales agency. When 
Wallace, last April, asked him to be his 
Under Secretary, he saw an opportunity 
to implement his CED planning and 
cheerfully postponed his retirement a 
third time. 


Like Wallace, Schindler favors the 
Full Employment Bill, but he doesn’t 
consider its passage imperative for 60,- 
000,000 jobs. In preaching the full-em- 
ployment 
soon supplement his personal confer- 
ences, telephone chats, and letter writ- 
ing with a coast-to-coast tour), Schindler 
emphasizes that the more planning busi- 
ness does itself, the less government will 
need to.do. His argument runs thus: 

“The Commerce Department isn’t try- 
ing to tell you how many to hire, what to 
make, or how much. We don’t say you're 
obliged to provide 60,000,000 jobs. If 
business is profitable, the jobs will come. 
All we say is: How can the Commerce 
Department help?” 

Anticipating the answers, Schindler 
has drafted plans to “revitalize” its sta- 
tistical and fact-finding services and ex- 
pand their patronage through an en- 
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larged public-relations staff—if Congress 
votes the funds. 

Currently he is plagued with a 
$15,000,000,000 surplus-property dis- 
posal headache transferred to-his depart- 
ment from the Treasury last May. Some 
15,000 separate types of consumer goods, 
ranging from radios to beauty-parlor 
equipment, represent a competitive threat 
to reconverted industry unless sold fast. 


The Tape on the Wall: When the 
sales job was given to Commerce, a con- 
gressman dropped into Schindler’s office, 
shouting: “Why the hell should it. take 
six months to start moving that stuff?” 
Schindler shouted right back: “Where 
the hell did you get the idea it will take 
six months? It will be moving in two.” 

With the help of dollar-a-year men 


ospel to businessmen (he'll 


cajoled from industry, he is movin 
goods on schedule. sia 

Instead of taking the leisurely world 
cruise he counted on, Schindler at 5] jg 
working at top speed A reporter, after a 
recent interview, left his office moaning. 
“I feel like an Eskimo who has been sold 
an icebox.” Attesting the pace, his wife 
at breakfast last week, wistfully asked: 
“Al, when can I get on your calendar fo, 
a personal conference?” 

When he was sworn in as Under Sec. 
retary, a business friend presented him 
with a strip of red tape to remind him 
he was in government again. It is pinned 
on the wall behind his desk. After every 
conference in his office, he snips off a 
piece, saying: “Cutting red tape is one 
thing I’m here for.” 


ta 


A Seat for Mama 


Add Trumaniana: Riding through Bel- 
gium on his way to Potsdam one of the 
President’s guards commented on_ the 
greenness of the fields and the fatness 
of the cows. Agreeing that the country 
looked better than reports on conditions 
indicated, President Truman asked: “Do 
you think they’re trying to kid us? 

. And at the National Press Club party 
for Byron Price, the President asked one 
of the officers: “What did you do with 
that piano?” (The one Lauren Bacall 
decorated the last time Mr. Truman vis- 
ited the club.) “Maybe mama would 


sit on it.” 
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Correction, Please 


For Gen. Brehon Somervell, whose re- 
paremon as Army Service Forces chief 

as frequently been rumored, the auto- 
graphed photo from the Commander-in- 
Chief had a special value. “To an able 
and efficient officer—from Harry S. Tr- 
man,” ran the inscription, seemingly 
erasing criticism leveled at the ASF by 
the President while he was chairman of 
the Senate War Investigating Committee. 
Last week, however, Somervell’s Penta- 
gon office wall still awaited its prize 
adornment. The four-star general, notic- 
ing that the inscription ranked him as a 
lieutenant general, had requested a cor- 
rected copy. The White House said that 
in due course he would get it. 


Whose Fault? 


When Jack Doherty, White House 
correspondent of The New York Daily 
News, speaks on questions of national 
import, other newsmen listen. After hours 


_ of mulling over the counteraccusations of 


the Army end Navy on Pearl Harbor and 
weighing in the statement of President 
Truman which deposited a fair share of 
the blame on American doorsteps gen 
erally, Doherty spoke out as follows: 
“Weren't some people called Japs in on 
the deal, too?” 











Once in a blue moon 


OU DON’T have to look very 

far to find a whiskey that of- 
fers some one quality you may 
enjoy. 

But only once in a blue moon do 
you find a whiskey that’s got every- 
thing...a whiskey like Four Roses! 

That’s because, as far as we 


know, there just isn’t any other 
like it. 

For Four Roses is a combination 
of specially distilled whiskies— 
selected to achieve that truly dis- 
tinctive “Four Roses flavor.” 


@ e e 
A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frank- 
fort Distillers Co:poration, New York City. 





FOUR 
ROSES 


The same great whiskey 
today as before the war 
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EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States - New 
Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the | = 
Air. American Broadcasting Company ‘ 
coast-to-coast network. Consult your | 
newspaper for time and station. | 
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Protection is important. Whether you’re riding in 
a bomber or an automobile. And steel has no rival UNITED ST AT ES STEEL 


when it comes to protection. The improved steels of AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY : AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
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Part of Population Sulks 
as Americans Take Over Quietly; 
Koreans Cheer Liberators 


“Have our country’s flag unfurled and 
in Tokyo’s sun let it wave in”its full 
glory as a symbol of hope for the op- 
ressed and as a harbinger of victory for 
the right,” said General of the Army 
MacArthur. 

Drums ruffled, trumpets flourished, 
and then the clear notes of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” rang out. Slowly, as a 

of honor presented arms and men 
and officers stood at salute, the Stars and 
Stripes crept up the flag pole. 
is simple ceremony on Sept. 8 in 
the compound of the United States Em- 
bassy—chosen as MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters-marked the end of a long and 
tortuous road to Tokyo. The same flag 
had flown over the Capitol in Washington 
in the dark hours of Dec. 7, 1941; over 
scenes of triumph at Rome, Berlin, and 
above the battleship Missouri during the 
signing of the Japanese surrender docu- 
ment on Sept. 2. Now, after MacArthur 
spoke his few dramatic words, it waved 
over the last Axis capital—humbled, 
bumed, and flattened in defeat. 
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Stars and Stripes Over Tokyo 
Makes Occupation Clear to Japs 


This was the symbolic and _heart- 
stirring event of last week’s victory 
parade. But elsewhere—in other parts of 
Honshu, including the northern naval 
base of Ominato on Kyushu, southernmost 
home island, in Korea, the tortured na- 
tion which had been shackled by the 
Japs for 35 years, and throughout the 
onetime “greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere”—the grip of the Japanese 
loosened while: the United States and 
the Allies took over. 

For the American share of the tre- 
mendous job of occupation, General Mac- 
Arthur, the Supreme Allied Commander, 
announced that eighteen Army and Ma- 
rine divisions (approximately 360,000 
men) would be used in Japan proper 
and Korea. This force will include the 
Sixth and Eighth Armies, under Gen. 
Walter Krueger and Lt. Gen. Robert J. 
Eichelberger, in the home islands, and 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s Tenth Army in 
Southern Korea. The occupation force 
will probably reach its peak by mid-Oc- 
tober. Meanwhile, disarming 7,000,000 
Jap servicemen—3,000,000 at home and 
4,000,000 abroad—got under way. 


Mac and Bill: MacArthur had refused 
an offer of the Japanese Government to 
line a 3-mile path to the embassy with 
































U. 8. Signal Corps from Associated Press 
The flag is unfurled over Tokyo by order of General MacArthur, supreme ruler of the enemy under the surrender document 
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armed police. His formal entry and that 


of his troops into Tokyo was devoid of 
pageantry and display of power. 

The honor of being the first unit into 
the Japanese capital went to the Seventh 
Regiment of the First Cavalry Division. 
In the Seventh’s illustrious past, it had 
fought under General Custer at Little Big 
Horn. A squadron of today’s Seventh— 
neat in shining helmets, white belts, and 
white leggings—jumped out of trucks near 
the imperial palace at 7:35 that morning. 
Headed by a band, these soldiers made 
the day’s only formal march, moving in 
columns of four to the embassy, where 
they awaited their commander. : 

General MacArthur, a few members of 
his staff, and Admiral William F. Halsey 
Jr., representing the Navy, left Yoko- 
hama at 10 a.m. and motored to Tokyo 
without ceremony. Although MacAr- 
thur’s car broke down and he had to 
transfer to another, he arrived on sched- 
ule. At 11 a.m., after passing through the 
honor guard and taking a position a few 
feet ahead of other members of the party, 
he ordered General Eichelberger to have 
the flag unfurled. 

The five-minute ceremony brought 
tears to many eyes. Even tough Bull 
Halsey, whose hatred of the Japs has 
become legendary, softened. The admiral 
was scowling as he marched in, but as 
the bugles played, prayers were said, and 
the Stars and Stripes went up over the 
embassy, his scowl melted. His face, like 
that of MacArthw’s, filled with émotion. 
MacArthur turned and shook hands with . 
General Eichelberger. Then he grasped 
Halsey’s right hand and held it for a 
moment, saying only: “Bill.” 

All through that day and the next, the 
First Cavalry Division—which had led 
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the way into Manila—rolled into the capi- 
.tal. Some units camped on the Yoyogi 
Parade Grounds, 2% miles west of the 
imperial palace, where they took over 
barracks of some of the emperor’s guards. 
Others set up tents near the Meiji Shrine, 
camped in the American Embassy grounds, 

took posts at the Imperial Hotel, where 
high officers will stay. 

The occupation proceeded without ex- 
citement or violence. Americans, on their 
time off, went shopping but were ont 
pointed to find exorbitant prices and little 
to buy. For the most part Jap civilians 
and soldiers on the streets 
ignored the American entry. 
Only a few bothered to watch 
the parade of soldiers to the 
‘embassy. 


Appointment in Seoul: It 
was different in Korea. There 
the Americans, spearheaded 
by the veteran Seventh Divi- 
sion, received a tremendous 
welcome. They landed on 
Sept. 8 at Jinsen on the 
Western Korean coast and 
moved 25 miles inland to the 
capital city of Seoul. 

e broad streets of Seoul 
were lined with thousands 
and thousands of screaming, 
yelling Koreans,” CBS Cor- 
respondent Tim Leimert re- 
ported. “Flags waved from 
every building . . . At times 
crowds swelled into the 
streets to such an extent that 
the jeeps and trucks could 
not move. Their enthusiasm 
sometimes became so great 
that we had to duck shower- 
ing baskets of flowers and 
waving flag poles.” 

The surrender was signed 
the afternoon of Sept. 9 in the 
luxurious | atte general's 
palace. Admiral Thomas C. 
Kinkaid, commander of the 
Seventh Fleet, and Lt. Gen. 
John R. Hodge, 24th Army 
Corps commander, signed for the United 
States. A thundering cheer arose from 
thousands of Korean throats as the Japa- 
nese flag was hauled down in the palace 
courtyard and the American flag went up. 

General Hodge later announced that 
Korea’s independence would not be 
granted immediately and that Jap ad- 
ministrative officials would be retained 
until “I am through with them.” 


one 


House of Puppets 


In the great chamber of the House of 
Peers in Tokyo, the Emperor, the Pre- 
mier, and the Diet of defeated Japan 


last week set the course for “enlightened 
peace.” Dim light barely illuminated the 
pale, wood-paneled walls of the House, 
the semicircular rows of blue plush seats, 
and the canopied gold armchair above 


the dais. Devious Oriental phrasing and 

the marionette reactions of an impotent 

parliament confused still more the deli- 

_ adjustment of Japan to a life of 
efeat. 


Glory, No Surrender: Emperor Hiro- 
hito, in the khaki uniform of a field mar- 
shal, opened the 88th session of the Diet. 
To 412 peers and 423 representatives, 
variously attired in formal cutaways, 
wooden clogs, and tattered uniforms, he 
read an imperial rescript that made no 


mention of surrender. With tears in his 
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Hirohito (at his palace door) asks for patience to 


make glory manifest 


eyes, he exhorted his people to “exercise 
patience and circumspection” to “make 
manifest the innate slory of Japan’s na- 
tional policy and win the confidence of 
the world.” 


Thirty-five minutes after his cortege 


left the imperial palace, Hirohito drove 
home again in his somewhat seedy black 
limousine, after commanding “our Min- 
isters of State to explain the foreign and 
domestic conditions and the course of 
events that led to the extraordinary 
measure” (surrender). 

The Premier, Prince Naruhiko Higashi- 
Kuni, began this explanation by apologiz- 
ing profusely for “having troubled so 
much the august mind of our sovereign.” 
Then, with more—but still not complete— 
frankness, he explained how Japan lost 
the war. After Guadalcanal, said the 
Premier, “the war situation began to de- 
velop not always in our favor. 


Air attack cut Jap production, Hj. 
ashi-Kuni explained: “sea transport 
aded to one-fourth its prewar capac. 
ity, rail transport to less than one-half 
steel production to less than one-fourth, 
Our losses in both naval and aerial 
strength were so enormous as to ob. 
Struct seriously the prosecution of the 
war.” Thus at last he admitted that 
Japan was beaten, even before the 
final blows — the atomic bomb and 
Russia’s declaration of war. 

For the future, said the Premier, “it 
is the duty of us all to conform absolutely 
with the imperial command . . . and ful. 
fill manfully and faithfully with broad. 
mindedness befitting a great nation the 
terms of the Potsdam Declaration.” 


But We Will Resist: To fulfill those 
conditions, Higashi-Kuni proposed in ad- 
dition to demobilization and disarma- 
ment, freedom of speech and association, 
and the development of “correct public 
opinion.” He had previously announced 
that elections for a new Diet would be 
held in January. But nowhere in his long 
address did he admit that the imperial 
rule was subject to the will of the Allied 
Supreme Commander as specified in the 
surrender. 

Only one member of the Diet showed 
any interest in Japan’s new political op- 
portunities. He was 85-year-old Yukio 
Ozaki, one of the few truly westemized 
liberals in Japan, who called on his col- 
leagues to resign in a block “if they are 
to persist in past practices of blind obedi- 
ence to the government.” When he de- 
clared that “a complete overhauling of 
education is necessary to pound into the 
people’s heads the laws of humanity, the 
difference between right and wrong,” 
apathetic members continued to doze and 

their newspapers. But when another 
Diet member, Minoru Togo, declared 
that “if there is any illegal act on the 

of the Allies or if any terms of the 
Frotsdam| declaration are distorted, we 
boldly must resist,” the puppetlike figures 
on the floor cheered and pounded their 
desks with their name plates. 


Force ‘If Necessary’: Meanwhile, 
General of the Army MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Tokyo declared that American 
occupation forces will be called upon 
only “if necessary” to secure Japanese 
obedience to Allied instructions. 

Instead of installing purely military 
government as was planned if an invasion 
a been necessary, the Allies will give 

e Japanese “every opportunity” to 
fill the United Nations’ objectives: abo- 
lition of militarism and militant national- 
ism in Japari; encouragement, subject to 
the necessity for maintaining military se 
curity, of liberal tendencies and proc 
esses such as freedom of religion, press, 
speech, and assembly; and creation of 
conditions which will ensure that Japan 
will not again become a menace to 
peace and security of the world. 

Though he stated flatly that he was 
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“ial and long life are not apt 
to go together. 


In fact, the death rate of people who are 
as much as 20% overweight is appre- 
ciably higher than average! 

It is astonishing how gradually over- 
weight can creep up on you. Don’t let it! 
Excessive fat places a burden on more 
than your two feet; in fact, it is fre- 
quently a contributory factor to high 
blood pressure. 


It makes your heart, kidneys, lungs, 
liver, and arteries work harder all the 
time. It tends to increase your chances of 
developing diseases of these organs—and 
diabetes, too! 


Obesity is usually caused by eat- 
ing more food than the body can 
use up. Most of the excess is sim- 
ply stored up as fatty tissue unless 
it is burned off in work or play. 


In other words, too much food and not 
enough exercise generally will result in 


making you fat. Occasionally, of course, 
excessive weight is due to a glandular dis- 
turbance, which requires expert medical 
attention for correction or control. 

But when you plan to “reduce,” start 
by having your doctor examine you any- 
way. He’ll advise you whether or not you 
should take off weight. 


Your doctor will tell you how to de- 
velop a safe, sane, and practical reducing 
program that will help you avoid the 
harmful effects which sometimes accom- 
pany too stringent a diet or too violent 
exercise. 


And never use so-called’ “reducin 
. . 8g 
drugs” except on his recommendation. 


If you are past 30 and somewhat 
overweight, there is no better time 
than now to get yourself in fight- 
ing trim. After this age it becomes 
increasingly advisable to keep your 
weight down—even to stay slightly 
underweight. 


“Which way would | live longer?” 


Once you’re over 30 it becomes more 
difficult to take off overweight. 


Youngsters—particularly girls in their 
teens—should be especially careful not to 
undermine their health on risky “health” 
diets. 


If you are interested in watching your 
weight, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 95D, “Overweight and Under- 
weight.” 
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This Jap bartering a sword for cigarettes typifies the mixed Jap reactions 


boss in Japan, MacArthur assured the 
Japanese that they will be “completely 
free from all unwarranted interference 
with their individual liberty and property 
rights.” He urged moderation on his 
troops, for “looting, pillage, rape, and 
other deliberate violations . . . would but 
stain your own high honor.” 


Sat 


How Beaten Japs Feel: 
It Was Tojo’s Fault 


Robert Shaplen, NEwWsSwEEK war cor- 
respondent, last week went to the highest 
source for detailed information on how 
the typical Jap feels about defeat. He 
talked to two ordinary Jap citizens and, 


with the help of United States Army. 


Nisei interpreters, let them express their 
views freely. Here is how the little people 
of Japan feel now. 


We climbed a long hill in the dark, 

aking softly for fear we would frighten 
the neighbors. All about us lay the dark 
rubble of Yokohama and rusted tin shacks 
of bombed-out refugees. They met us at 
the open door and we slipped off our 
shoes according to strict Japanese cus- 
tom. All of us bowed and then we 
squatted cross-legged on a bamboo mat 
around a low table. There were two small 
rooms to the shack. The one we sat in 
was 8 feet square. A few ornaments were 
along the walls and the radio played 
soft music from the cupboard. A pot of 
tea boiled in the corner and we were 
served on a checkered blue-and-white 
tablecloth. Beyond a mosquito-net par- 


tition a tiny figure in a kimono slept on 
the floor beneath a lightly swaying Jap- 
anese lantern. 

The girl was 25 and pretty. Her name 
was Kazumi Saito. She was an orphan. 
She had been educated in high schools 
and had taken a course “to prepare for 
marriage.” The man was Hideo Sakazaki, 
her friend, a former director of a blasted 
plane assembly plant. In 1937 when Ja- 
pan went into the war against China, the 
girl lived withe her sister in a five-room 
house in Tokyo. She helped support the 
family by working in a plane spare-parts 
factory and by sewing at night to supple- 
ment their income. 


‘Now We Hate Tojo’: At the time 
of Pearl Harbor she and her friends had 
been expecting war but had hoped the 
Nomura-Kurusu “peace mission” to 
Washington might avert it. “When it 
was announced, however, we all gave 
sighs of relief,” she said. “At last it has 
happened, we said. We had seen Ameri- 
can goods, American motors, and Ameri- 
can metals and we sensed you were su- 

rior to us in your ability to wage war, 
Dut we were certain the spirit of Japan, 
the spirit of attack, would overcome 
your material advantages. All of us sin- 
cerely wished for quick ce, but we 
knew our emperor had done the right 
thing. We believed he had only ac- 
ceded to the wish of his people by ac- 
cepting the advice of our Premier Tojo. 
Now we hate Tojo with a detestation 
that knows no bounds, because he did 
not tell us the nh 5 the war's 

rogress. We expect im to commit 
ara-kiri. Perhaps he yet will.” 

We asked them when they had heard 


eocrety about a 
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about the Battle of Midway, about the 
loss of Guadalcanal, and about the Coral 
Sea. The girl and man looked at each 
other, puzzled and upset. They had never 
been told anything about these or other 
battles, particularly about the rapid dis. 
integration of the Japanese Navy that 
culminated in the Battle for Leyte Gulf 


‘We Never Faltered’: During the first 
year of the war, life in Japan was not 
too hard for Miss Saito and Sakazaki 
She earned 150 yen a week; he earned 
300. They. were not able to live on the 
daily rice ration of 330 grams, but in. 
flation had not yet set in. Eating was 


war. But soon the ration included 
less rice and more soybean until two 
months ago it was only one-third rice. 
Sakazaki brought out a bag to show us, 
It looked horrible. 

Social life 
circumscribed. Sakazaki explained: “We 
worked ten hours a day, seven days a 
week. We had little time for anything 
but an occasional motion picture. Bars 


and cabarets were closed in March 1943, - 


Restaurants remained open until their 
food ran out. Soon we only had time for 
perhaps a cup of tea with people in ow 
workshops. There was little enjoyment 
to life, but we never faltered from our 
task as set for us by the emperor.” 


Her Emperor’s Voice: Early this year 
the people of Japan apparently sensed 
that the war would be lost. The Battle of 
Leyte gave them the first faint glimmer 
as - the Leese slowly started revealing 
more of the truth in an effort to whip the 

eople into a new frenzy of effort on the 
Soaks front. Iwo Jima was the tuming 
point, both the girl and the man agreed, 
and Okinawa was virtually the end. 
“Then. there were your terrible bomb- 
ings,” she said. “They were awful, teri- 
ble to experience.” She put her hand to 
her mouth in sudden recollected fright. 

“Now we expected an invasion of our 
country any day,” she said. “I intended to 
fight until the breath, the last stroke. 
Being a woman, I am small and frail, 
and in the event of American soldiers 
coming I was ready to open my entrails. 
When the emperor came on the radio to 
announce the end of hostilities, it was 
the first time in all my life I heard his 
voice. I choked with emotion. Until the 
very last moment I could not believe he 
would tell us we had to surrender. I 


lived in the hope to the end that the 


emperor would allow us to fight with him 
even unto annihilation, and if he ordered 
me, I was prepared to rip b: pas my belly. 
I was so angry that I cried and then s0 
full of sorrow that my tears ran 
many days. But now I see the emperor 
only wanted to preserve Japan. 
Sakazaki was quieter and more prac 
tical. “We are through with the military, 
he said, “definitely, oh definitely. It &- 
their fault, everything, People who have 
lost sons will naturally hate for a time, 


third as good as before | 


meanwhile had become 
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NE of the best ways to locate a new oil pool is with For example, GEON can provide resistance to water, 

artificial earthquakes, set up by dynamite charges _ sunlight, air, aging, abrasion and wear, oils, chemicals, 

and recorded on a portable seismograph carried ina _ acids, foods, heat, cold, mildew, flame, and many other 

truck like the one in the picture. The vibrations, after normally destructive factors. Products made from 

bouncing off an underground rock formation, return GEON may be rigid or flexible—brilliantly or deli- 
to the surface where they are changed into electrical _cately colored. 


‘tari: genet tice ata Nationa GEON raw materials may be made into a transparent 


Any break in the wire insulation or any electrical packaging material that can be heat-sealed—or scuff- 
loss caused by poor insulation would result in unde- _proof luggage and brief cases that will wear indefi- 
pendable readings—wasted time, wasted money. That’s _nitely—or shoe soles and heels that will last as long as 
why wire insulated with GEON is used in this service. the uppers—or upholstery material that can be left 
In addition to excellent electrical properties, this raw outdoors because it resists the action of sun and rain. 
material imparts to insulation—and thousands of other There will be uses for products made from GEON in 
finished products—more than 30 separate every industry. For more information 
important and unusual properties—thatcan please write B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
be selected to provide exactly the right combi- Company, Department AA-10, Rose Bufild- 
nation of properties for your finished product. ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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The atomic bomb continues to make 
front-page news even in a world at 
peace. NEwsweEeEK herewith presents a 
number of hitherto unpublished facts 
about the development of the bomb 
and its past and future use. These facts 
were gathered by Henry Paynter of 
Newsweek's Washington bureau from 
a wide variety of Congressional, diplo- 
matic, scientific, and neutral and Allied 
military sources. The conclusions drawn 
are speculative and not attributable to 
official government sources. Although 
there is currently no censorship affect- 
ing publication of information about 
the atomic bomb, Newsweek has de- 
liberately withheld a considerable part 
of the data so that no foreign power 
might secure information otherwise un- 
obtainable. : 


Reports from the Pacific theater and 
from civilians and Allied officials just 
returned indicate the following: 

@ The first (Hiroshima) bomb was 
called “Little Boy”; the second .(Naga- 
saki), “Fat Boy”; and another, which 
might have been used had the war con- 
tinued, “Big Boy.” 

@ The two bombs used were of dif- 
ferent weights. Estimates varied from 
hundreds to thousands of pounds, but 
the essential explosive materials weighed 
only a few pounds. 

@ Gossip persistently indicates that 
scientists have learned how to disinte- 
grate at least one other atom, possibly 
a lighter one. 

@ Analysis of bombing reports of the 
past six months indicates that the Air 
Forces may have “saved” a considerable 
number of key Jap industrial cities for 
instantaneous obliteration by single 
atomic bombs. 

@ The men who handled the bombs 
were not sure they would work until 
they exploded; but had they been 
duds the Japs would still have learned 
nothing because the bombs contained 
very heavy contact demolition charges. 
@ Some observers reported seeing a 
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‘Fat Boy’ Atom Bomb Hit Nagasaki; “Big Boy’ Was Ready . . . 


visible air-shock wave, identifying it in 
relation to. ph aphs made of air- 
shock waves in ce and Air Force 
research into supersonic speeds. 

@ One flyer who had removed his spe- 
cial glasses was temporarily blinded and 
suffered — psmeegen injury to his sight 
although he was not looking at the ex- 
plosion and was screened from any di- 
rect light rays. 


The Know-How, the Danger: The 
basic discoveries of Frédéric Joliot- 
Curie, son-in-law of the famous Curies, 


were widely disseminated before the 
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war began. This inrormation includes 
the theoretical knowledge that it is. pos- 
sible to disintegrate—as distinguished 
from merely splitting in two (fission)— 
a considerable number (possibly but 
not probably all) of the 94 elements. 
‘It is theoretically possible to disinte- 
grate such common elements as hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and even carbon, found in 
air, water, and ordinary topsoil. 
(But the uranium method which Allied 
scientists have perfected and used could 
not be i see with any commonly 
occurring element or compound.) Most 
if not all of Joliot-Curie’s findings are 
definitely known to be in possession of 
Russia, the only power in the world— 
aside from the Anglo-American group 
possessing the present formulas—capa- 


~ 





ble now of duplicating atomic fission in 
large quantity by use of uranium and 
its isotopes. 

In addition to the British Empire and 
the United States, four nations are 
known to have the scientific braing 

_ technical know-how, electrical energy 
and wealth to develop atomic fission o, 
disintegration for strategic purposes by 
means other than use of uranium (and 
thorium, which has been mentioned in 
published information about early ef. 
forts to split the atom). These are 
France, Sweden, Switzerland, and Rus. 
sia. (Only Russia is known to have min- 
eral resources available to use the ura- 
nium method, and, or thorium.) 

Russia theoretically could duplicate 
the Anglo-American methods in slight. 
ly more than two years, provided it 
concentrated all available top scientists 
and all other needed resources in the 
effort. Informed scientific opinion esti- 
mates it would take from five years toa 
generation or more for any of the nations 
mentioned to perfect ‘a method of atomic 
fission or disintegration using any other 
element. Some experts believe splitting 
the hydrogen atom is the most likely 
new method—and the most dangerous, 
since theoretically it is possible that 
disintegration of the hydrogen atom 
in masses large enough to be strategi- 
cally effective might touch off incendi- 
ary disintegration of the planet (some 
theorists believe this is what happened 
on the sun, millions of years ago, tum- 
ing it into a near-perpetual ball of fire). 

At one time Allied scientists and in- 
telligence officers feared Germany would 
succeed in: its efforts and possibly win 
the war. Later Anglo-American scien- 
tists proved, reputedly to their own 
satisfaction, that the German method 
would never succeed—a fact Hitler may Mods 
not have learned until too late. During 
the last year of war, according to diplo- 
matic gossip, German scientists were fi 
concentrated in a_ laboratory near 
Oranienburg, near Berlin. The labore- 
tory was made a top-priority target for 
destruction hy heroic Allied sabotage 
agents, and the building, instruments, 











but you will find others friendly. -We 
must have a government more repre- 
sentative of the ple. The emperor 
must not be misled, as he was by Tojo. 
We tired of the war and we under- 
stand, ially thyse of us in the cities, 
that we must now catch up with the 
world industrially and scientifically for 
gen instead of evil. We hope and pray 
ervently that the day will soon come 
when Japan can be left alone, lessening 
her days of sorrow.” 

We slipped our shoes back on, fum- 
bling for the laces in the dark. “Sayo- 


” 
, 


nara,” we whispered, which means good- 
by. Bows and smiles lasted fully a min- 
ute, and then we. went back down the 
hill to our jeep as neighbors 
stared at us the candle-lit interiors 
of their shattered homes. 2 


Home They Go 


Beside Purple Mountain, on the banks 
of the Yangtze River, the ancient walled 


city of Nanking dressed for victory. 


Flags, draperices, and fragrant pine 


‘and took their places opposite the Ch 











boughs decked its peaked buildings and 
massive gateways. In the auditorium 
the Central Military Academy, glowing fi 
with a fresh coat of paint, the scene was 
set for the formal Jap surrender in China. fe 
On Sept. 8. Gen. Ho Ying-chin, acting fiw 
as Chiang Kai-shek’s representative, flew fe 
to Nanking—the Generalissimo’s formetfie, Gen 
capital. The Japanese welcoming COm-jNhi 
mittee carefully waited until the lastfiffixe 
moment before appearing at the field. Bpapers 
Just.as the plane glided in for a landing, fen 
Japs drove “up in sleek black cars fact 
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vital supplies, and records were wiped 
out in a blistering AAF attack last 
February, these sources say. (The 
atomic-research laboratory near Santa 
Fe, N. M., was protected more thorough- 
ly from enemy air or sabotage attack 


brains, ] than the White House, the Capitol, or 
nergy, § key machine-tool plants. ) 

s10N Or 

ses by ‘The Most Powerful Man: Maj. Gen. 
1 (and Hf edie R. Groves, chief of the Manhat- 
ned in i tan Engineering Project which devel- 
rly ef- and directed the successful use of 
ike the atomic bomb, was given greater 
d Rus 


powers than any American in history to 
get the men, ideas, materials, and real 


1€ ura: B nroperty he needed, and to protect 
) them from enemy espionage, sabotage, 
plicate Bf or direct attack. His methods were out- 
slight-  standingly successful. Groves at all 
ided it i times sought to weave together the 
ientists i scientific, technical, skilled labor, and 
in the § military and civilian talents necessary. 
m esti § Puyblished reports approved by the 
ars tO. 8 Hf now-defunct Office of Censorship indi- 
nations # cate the method. of atom splitting finally 
atomic § adopted was based on the fact that the 
y other i “stomic-explosive power” of the acti- 
plitting fi vated uranium atom takes effect only 
t likely fj when a sufficiently large amount is det- 
gerous, § onated. Therefore two or more chunks 
le that fof the uranium isotopes used, which 
1 atom § would be stable by themselves, would 
trateg Bf explode (by instantaneous atomic-chain 
ncendi- § disintegration ) upon being merged 
(some i physically into a single larger mass. 


ppened ff This theory was published as early as 
1989. Authorized publications since the 
launching of the Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki bombs have mentioned two meth- 
ods of achieving the physical union of 
two or more chunks: (1) by a small 
gun in the bomb which fires a cartridge 
(consisting of a chunk of uranium) into 
one or more other masses; (2) by meth- 
ods involving the principle used by 
small boys in snowball fights of “squeez- 
ing the outer snow hard against the 
internal ice core.” 


The Most Powerful Bomb: News- 
WEEK last winter published exclusively 
news of a new fuse used with sensation- 


.« Will This Pandora’s Box of Energy Turn Us Into a Sun? . 


al success in Army gunfire against Ger- 
man troops, which had been developed 
from an earlier Navy fuse. Allied diplo- 
matic sources and returned veterans 
subsequently indicated the Army fuse 
used was one that resulted in the ex- 
plosion of an antipersonnel shell at a 
specified altitude above troops, regard- 
less of the contour of terrain. Recently 
published diagrams showing the opera- 
tions of radar as a method of positive 
altitude determination indicate one ob- 
vious means of detonating a bomb at a 
specific altitude above the ground. If 
such a method was used, obviously no 
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parachutes on the atomic bomb would 
be necessary and it is therefore possible 
the parachutes-described by Jap sur- 
vivors supported scientific instruments 
for making observations on the force of 
the explosion, such as intensity of light, 
sound, air-shock wave, and so on. Some 
scientists said the mushroom-shaped 
upper cloud resulting from the atomic 
raids probably contained most of the 
radio-active elements, and the dark 
cylindrical lower cloud contained pow- 
dered bodies and houses. 

It is theoretically unlikely that the 
explosion of uranium atoms in bombs 
of the types used would set off chain 
disintegration of the earth. It is re- 
motely possible that very much larger 
concentrations might, however, produce 


. complish the destruction of the earth’s 


_ scientific sources there is currently, also, 


unanticipated reactions which could ac- 


ability to support human life. It is quite 
possible that other processes which are 
theoretically possible, such as disinte- 
gration of the hydrogen atom, might 
under certain circumstances, destroy 
the present balance of elements in and 
around the earth, making it unable to 
support human life. Among reliable 


considerable difference of opinion as to 
the long-range effect upon human be- 
ings of radio-active substances released 
by explosion of the atomic bomb. 


Now and Tomorrow: In a future 
war, should a sneak attack be launched 
against an unsuspecting nation (against 
machine-tool plants and other key in- 
stallations) it is possible that the ability 
of a nation to wage war might be elim- 
inated at the outset if a sufficient num- 
ber of atomic bombs were used in 
guided missiles. Although no present 
defense exists against such a weapon, 
present knowledge beyond the experi- 
mental state indicates the possibility of 
a joint use of radar and guided missiles 
to seek out and explode atomic bombs 
in guided missiles before they reach 
their targets. 

Published statements would indicate 
that the United States is vigorously pur- 
suing not only increased efficiency and 
greater production of already proved 
atomic-bomb types, but is simultaneous- 
ly pushing research in utilization of com- 
mon substances (such as air, water, top- 
soil, kitchen soda, and table salt) as 
basic ingredients for disintegration of 
other atoms for strategic purposes. 
With the head start gained, it is a fair 
presumption this country has at least a 
two-year start on other nations. 

Without exception, every govern- 
ment, civil, and military official having 
direct knowledge of atomic power 
warns in the gravest terms that this 
leadership is only “temporary”—that the 
United States may be presumed to have 
not more than five years in which to 
make its decisions, possibly less. 








nese officials, General Ho stepped briskly 
wut of his transport and pointedly ig 
bored the Japs. A group of Chinese civil- 
ans cheered. 

The next morning, Chinese and Jap 
mvoys gathered in the academy audito- 
kum, and at one minute before 9 a.m. the 
eremony opened. The enemy command- 
t, Gen. Yasutsugu Okamura, dip a 
vhinese brush into a pot of ink and 

ixed his signature to the surrender 
pers. His assistant passed the docu- 
fats to the Chinese, bowing in turn to 
ach Chinese officer. Then the company 

























filed out past pictures of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Sun Yat-sen, and huge Chinese slogans 
woven of pine boughs, reading: “Peace 
Is Thus Achieved Forever.” The surren- 
der agreement detailed instructions for 
the disarming of more than 1,000,000 ene- 
my troops in China, Formosa, and the 
northern section of French Indo-China. 

Nanking had been virtually a Jap city 
for nearly eight years, since the infamous 
rape of the city. Except for enemy bomb- 
ings in 1937, it lay undamaged by the 
war. Its hotels and elegant clubs were as 
luxuriously furnished as ever. The Japs 





had been comfortably and thoroughly en- 
trenched. But as increasing numbers of 
American and Chungking troops arrived, 
the Japs began to decamp. Trains and 
trucks loaded down with furniture and 
other booty steadily moved out of the 
city. Japanese opium dens closed down, 
and geisha girls started to pack. 


The Glittering Bund: In Shanghai, 
too, the Japs held on as long as they 
could. But gleeful Chinese crowds ig- 
nored them, built bamboo archways over 
the streets to mount bunting, pictures, 
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and lights. They ‘yelled, sang, and set 
off firecrackers. Sidewalk booths opened 
up overnight to sell gadgets to the noisy 
celebrants. One firm hung a sign near a 
Shanghai race track to announce that its 
candy drops are “as free and sweet as 
- victory.” 

American soldiers, flown in from Kun- 
ming and Chungking to help reopen 
Shanghai’s port, were bowled over by 
the gaiety and luxury. They were put up 
in hotel rooms with private baths. Mer- 


chandise, including rubber goods, alarm . 


clocks, and nylon stockings, crammed 
shops. Cafés served full-course meals with 
filet mignons on some menus. And pretty 
women of all nationalities—always one of 
Shanghai's attractions—turned out to wel- 
come the liberators. 


Remember Singapore! 


Emperor Hirohito stayed awake all 
night, Feb. 11, 1942, waiting impatiently 
for the fall of Singapure. en the 
news finally came, he put on a be- 
medaled uniform, mounted his favorite 
horse, White Snow, and presented him- 
self several times to wildly cheering 
Tokyo crowds. ; 

British troops reoccupied the big 
Malayan naval base last week. They re- 
membered that the Japs considered its 
taking their most. glorious victory and 
resolved that the enemy should remem- 
ber Singapore henceforth only with 
shame humiliation. Jap soldiers 
were drafted into labor squads and or- 
dered to perform menial tasks—clean- 
ing up streets and filling in trenches. 
The bulk of enemy forces (numbering 
about 85,000 troops, including 85 gen- 
erals) were instructed to move from 
Singapore Island to Johore on the main- 
land. The city itself was hardly damaged, 
but the naval base had been wrecked by 
B-29 raids and the great floating dry- 
dock had been sunk. 


‘We Will Be Back’: An erstwhile Jap- 
anese collaborator, the fabulous Sultan of 
Johore (who used to clash with British 
officials over his numerous romances— 
and two marriages—with white women), 
said the Japs refused to accept their de- 
feat. According to the 72-year-old Ma- 
layan ruler, Lt. Gen. Seishiro Itagaki, 
the former Jap commander of Singapore, 
told him: “We hope the peace will last 
for twenty years, and then we will be 
back here again.” The Sultan complained 
that the Japs had left him only five 
automobiles and had taken the roller for 
his polo field. 


oo 


... Swords Into Cutlery 


“Henceforth, swords are to be looked 
upon as objects of ancient art and 
cutlery, and not in the sense of be- 
ing wea 


Such 


avon then «atten “tented ta 








week by the Japanese Home Affairs Min- 
istry. For the moment the treasured sam- 
urai swords of the Jap military official- 
ly lost their significance. But it might be 
only for a limited time. For in Japan the 
sword has reflected the history of the na- 
tion; in peace it is the most precious of 
all art objects, in war a symbol of the. 
fighting spirit. 

The first famous sword appears in 
mythology, found in the tail of an eight- 
headed dragon by Susa-nod-wo, brother of 


the Sun Goddess. In one of those strange 4 


Japanese lapses from the heroic, Susa- 
no-wo did not, Siegfriedlike, kill the drag- 
on in mortal combat. Instead the hero 
put out eight tubs of saké (rice wine), 
one for each head, and waited in hid- 


ing behind a tree. The dragon drank, — 
. slept, and had its heads lop 


off. In its 
tail was the Kusanagi-no-Tsurugi (Grass 
Mowing Sword), now, supposedly, one 
of the Sacred Treasures symbolizing 
the emperor’s divinity, and preserved in 
Atsuta Shrine in Nagoya. 

Actually, Jap swords date back to 


Samurai sword, now artistic cutlery 


A.D. 300. Each clan maintained its family 
of smiths who passed on its secrets 
through the centuries. In war these smiths 
were creators of talismans. In peace, as in 
the decadent Fujiwara period, they 
turned out valuable curios. © 

In 1587, Hideyoshi, the so-called Jap 
Napoleon, decreed that samurai should be 
the sole warriors and all others should 
surrender their swords—which he prom- 
ised would be used to make bolts and 
nails for building the Great Buddha 
hall in Kyoto. Thus the hallmark of 
the samurai became their two swords 


—the long katana for slashing, the short. 


wakizashi for stabbing. 
As a preliminary to modernizing the 
country, the Meiji emperor in 1871 for- 


bade the samurai to wear their sw 
Many of them were pawned and sold, and 
some even went abroad to collectors and 
museums. Officers of the new conscri 
tion army were generally content to wear 


the Western type. - 
The Steel Bible: When Japan st 
the conquest of thet: onl 9 "the al 


came into its own again. The War Min. 
ister, Gen. Sadao Araki, started the fash. 
ion with 
samurai sword is the steel bible of the 
Japanese warrior.” The old forging fam. 


haunt 
world and recovered 


. only to the blade and haft. Scabbard, 


.occasion and individual taste. On the 
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such pronouncements as: “The 







ilies set up shop in Yasukuni Shrine. Of. 
ficers paid six months’ to a year’s salary 
for a good blade. Government agents 
auction rooms throughout the 
red exported weapons 
at fantastic prices. The long katana sword 
was elevated into an idol, a national dis. 
ease—the moon-white bol of the Im. 
perial Way on the mre Uy 

Japs took special pride in the katana. 
Of all its arts, swordmaking alone was not 
imported from China, and foreign e 
pronounced the blades superior to tow 
of Toledé or Damascus. “Katana applies 










grip, and knot are trimmings varying with 





haft, concealed by the grip, the maker's 
name is engraved (master craftsmen in- 
layed their autographs in. gold). The 
flawless blades of the 3- to T-foot 
swords are mirrorlike in their perfection. 
In shogunate days swords were offici 
classified as two- or three-body, a 
ing to how many men could be cut 
through with a single stroke. The swords _ 
were tried out on criminals. Other 
tests included slicing through a bag 
of copper coins or cutting a falling 
cherry-blossom petal or a slip of rice 
aper drifting down-stream, with the 
lade held motionless. 















Heads Off: Popular heroic literature 
and the historical dramas have always 
been full of material for reviving the 
sword cult. In book and play the katana 
was a conventional saakel of chivalry 
and ancestor worship. A man alone on 
the stage contemplating a blade is dwell- 
ing on the past lories of his family. Ev- 
ery katana movement is defined—how to 
draw the sword privately, publicly, or in 
combat. For digs it is removed from 
the scabbard in a inch, edge toward 
the owner who alone may handle 
blade, using paper or white silk. The 
“contemplation of the spirit of the sword, 
encouraged as a daily sacrament for of- 
ficers, is a long ritual. 




















Finally, the sword is associated with 
the ible final act of life, hara-kiri, in 
which it may have served the family be- 






fore, and the details of which every sam- 
urai was supposed to rehearse daily 
from his initiation. For the actual = 
cut, the short wakizashi is used, 

the katana, in the hands of a friend, serv- 
ing for the coup de 

with a single stroke. 
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Who says theres no Justice 7 


If you’ve ever tasted a Bacardi Cock- You see, nothing can replace Bacardi. 


tail, we think you’ll agree that Justice Because its 83-year-old formula, A BacardijCocktail’s best when dry 
has given connoisseurs a break... |= known only to the Bacardi family, So hiere’s the recipe to try 
9 f Bacardi Cocktail —J 
cardi Cocktail —Juice 
For the New York Supreme Court appeaneds ' wane! rice an saat of % lime, %4 teaspoon 
has ruled that a Bacardi Cocktail must Seton Stet He snaheeee Bue] juke Beourdi (White "oe 


: ‘ jigger Bacardi (White or 
be made with Bacardi—and nothing Why not make a test case yourself ee J _ Silver Lebel). Shake well, 


A 4 strain and serve. 
else. Which means you have a right, —today? Just one thing: be sure you sb ec aisi oo sewns 
no less, to enjoy this glorious cocktail really get Bacardi when you order a cocktail—Just add a dash> 
precisely as it should be made! Bacardi Cocktail. of grenadine to same recipe 


instead of sugar. 


Even the LAW” says: In a Bacardi Cocktail 


Nothing can replace BACARDI 


*Ruling of the N. Y. Supreme Court, April 28, 1936: A Bacardi Cocktail MUST be made with Bacardi. RUM— 89 Proof 
Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Battle Memories of Servicemen 
Guide the Future Safety of U.S. 


Policy on Military Setup 
Can't Ignore What Steps Forward’ 
Cost in Lives and Suffering 


Past, present, and future were cruelly 
entangled last week for the United States 
serviceman. The past was kept especially 
vivid by the sight of his long-imprisoned 
comrades and commanders. The pres- 
ent was an exasperating dream of points 

ursuing honorable-service discharge 
Canam In the immediate future there 
was the question of a civilian job. 

Yet the tenses merged most signifi- 
cantly of all when the serviceman con- 
sidered what he and his buddies—alive, 
liberated, and dead—had paid; what they 
had won; what they must keep to live 
at peace. No one knew better than he 
the imperative need for eternal vigilance. 


woo 


Shields for a Faith F 


To win the war, the United States es- 
tablished bases on every continent. In the 
Pacific, they stretched from a point in the 
Aleutians 500 miles below the Arctic 
Circle to Australia; in the Atlantic, from 
the weather stations in Greenland to air 
bases bordering the South Atlantic. Alto- 
gether, they comprised a vast chain of 
484 outposts, large and small, that 
reached out to the battlefields of Europe 
and the Far East. Last week, the Navy 
asked that only the following fifteen, lo- 
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cated strategically in both oceans, be 
kept as major permanent peacetime bases 
for a fleet which, it is now contemplated, 
will total 1,079 ships—only 229 less than 
at present: 

@ The Hawaiian Islands, No. 1 United 
States Pacific base, which has enormous 
supply depots, airfields, and Marine and 
Army staging areas. The Pearl Harbor 
anchorage has facilities for handling all 
but the most complicated naval repairs. 
@ Guan, Tinian, and Saipan in the Mari- 
anas, criss-crossed with miles of Super- 
fortress .airstrips, new roads, and great 
camps. Apra Harbor at Guam has been 
widened and: turned into a major naval 
base second only to Pearl Harbor. 

@ Manus Island, in the Admiralties—an 
Australian mandate before the war—with 
two of the best harbors in the Southwest 
Pacific. On the main sea lanes from both 
the Panama Canal and Pearl Harbor, and 
south of the typhoon belt, the Admiralties 
served as the naval springboard for Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur's initial 
landings in the Philippines. 

@ The Philippine Islands, dotted with 
numerous deepwater anchorages. But 
unlike Apra Harbor at Guam, which is 
protected by coral reefs, they lie open 
to tropical storms. Manila and Subic 
Bays at Luzon presumably will be used 
only as naval supply and fueling stations. 
@ Okinawa in the Ryukyu Islands, with 
one ee anchorage. Since it falls 
within the 


typhoon zone the Navy may 


not build it into a major base. 
@ Iwo Jima, with no harbor at all, can 


v 
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be used as a fueling point, while its 
airstrips furnish long-range air protection 
for the fleet. 

@ Adak and Kodiak Islands in the Alep. 
tians, primarily as bases for smaller war. 
ships. Although they have large, deep 
harbors, 80-mile-an-hour gales, blizzards, 
fog, and rocky shoals make them danger. 
ous for larger vessels. 

@ In the Panama Canal Zone, Balboa on 
the Pacific side and Coco Solo on the At- 
lantic. Coco Solo has a submarine base 
and a naval air station. Balboa, the west- 
ern terminus of the cross-Panama oil 
pipeline, became a key supply center, 
funneling matériel into.the Pacific. 

@ Guantanamo, leased from Cuba in the 
early 1900s, with a 12-mile-long bay that 
used to serve as winter quarters for the 
Atlantic Fleet before the war. 

@ San Juan and Roosevelt Roads in 
Puerto Rico. San Juan can harbor and 
repair major warships and has a large * 
naval air base. Roosevelt Roads is a 
secondary station. 

@ Bases in Bermuda, built up since 194], 
with narrow channels, but anchorages 
deep enough for the largest ships. 

@ Argentia on Newfoundland, leased 
from Britain for 99 years, as were the 


‘Bermuda. bases. Despite bad weather 


most of the year, it served as a valuable 
servicing station for ships crossing the 
North Atlantic. 


The Navy vs. Congress: The list of 
bases the Navy hopes to keep-—in fee 
simple or as United Nations strategic 
areas—is considerably shorter than that 
proposed by a House Naval Affairs sub- 
committee several weeks ago. The con- 
gressmen felt that because of the Ameri- 
can lives and huge sums of money spent 
in winning and building them up, the 
United States should hold nearly all of 
its Pacific bases. 

But Navy officials consider it more 
practical, both economically and _ stra- 
tegically, to concentrate on a few key 
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“1 wish I'd stade ad the office 


HEnry, up there, feels miserable. 


He is one of the great many 
ple who suffer acutely from 
y-fever. Every year, no matter 
how he tries to avoid it, he has a 
bout with ragweed pollen . . . 
and loses. 


, The greatest relief he has found 
is in his office, which is air con- 
ditioned by Carrier. So, from 
August ’til the first frost, Henry’s 
industriousness is something to 
behold . ..and even when he does 

, 80 home, he wishes he had “‘stade 
ad the office.”’* 


The reason Henry is such a 
Carrier enthusiast is simple. He 
found that Carrier air, in 
addition to being clean and 
_ Pollen-free, is distributed evenly 
-—draughtlessly—and that its 


temperature and humidity are 
constantly controlled. 

This kind of air conditioning 
requires a unique combination of 
art and science. And such a com- 
bination doesn’t grow on trees. 
It comes only from experience. 


For almost half a century, 
Carrier has concentrated on the 
single task of making the finest 
in air conditioning and refriger- 
ation. This specialization has re- 
sulted in continuous leadershi 
for Carrier . . . leadership which 
makes Carrier your best invest- 
ment. 

Carrier air conditioning and 
refrigeration has already meant 
increased prosperity for thou- 
sands of merchants, manufac- 
turers, movie and restaurant 


“Next year Henry will have a Carrier Room Cooler at home. 








owners. It has meant ater 
comfort and better health to 
millions. 


After four years of vital war 
work . . . practically all of which 
was in its own specialized field... 
Carrier will soon be ready with 
peacetime products for you. And 
whether you seek relief from 
hay-fever or want to air condi- 
tion a gold mine, Carrier can 
help. 


CARRIER CORPORATION ¢ SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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A Case Against Merging the Army and Navy 


by, Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


The matter of an 
adequate _na- 
tional-defense 


press for a solu- 
tion. Already 
there have been 
discussions among 
the military as to 
what form this 





defense program 
should take. 
Though the 


armed forces may be the first to start 
the discussion, nevertheless, in a liberal 
democracy, they are only the active im- 
plements of a free peopie who shoulder 
the load of collective responsibility, who 
have an inherent right to be kept in- 
formed on all matters which -will assist 
them in the performance of their obliga- 
tions, and who make the final decisions. 

The suggestion for a closer liaison be- 
tween the State, War, and Navy De- 
partments in the matter of pertinent 
information seems sound, but the mat- 
ter of merging the War and Navy De- 
partments under one head deserves 
some scrutiny. The proponents of this 
scheme probably urge it on the grounds 
of greater efficiency and security, but 
is this assumption entirely sound, from 
a broader viewpoint? 

At the time our Constitution was 
framed, we were a weak nation ex- 


program will soon — 


ternally, but even so the danger of 
creating too great a military power with- 
in the state was evident in the minds 
of the framers, for they took pains to 
limit Army appropriations. The entire 
setup of government was based on the 
cooperation of the various departments. 
It seems evident that the framers re- 
garded overcentralization of power, es- 
pecially in the executive branch, as con- 
taining a latent threat to the liberal 
democracy they had established, for 
overcentralization of power contains 
within it the seeds of coercion. 

How wise these men were! We have 
only to review the record of this last 
war to note: the devastating effects of 
the centralization of -military power in 
the hands of one man, or in a group of 
war-minded men. It swept aside the 
legislative bodies, made slaves: of its 
own subjects, brought on war, always 
claimed as justified, reduced occupied 
nations to a condition of servitude, and 
finally fell—very largely through the ef- 
fort of free men cooperating in the 
interests of a more liberal world. It 
would be absurd to imagine that the 
centralization of military power under 
one head could be any danger to Ameri- 
ca now, but who knows what the fu- 
ture may portend? The possession of 
great. power is always a temptation. 

There seems to be something con- 
tradictory: in the way in-which we set 


never can the ultimate ideal of this 


. cooperation on the fighting fronts, and 


about to solve our problems. There has 
been established a union of nations to 
keep the peace, working under a char. 
ter. Every sane man must realize that 
while the peace may be kept for a 
limited period, by the possession of 
great power ‘in the hands of a few, 


union be achieved except through the 
cooperation of all its working parts, 
great or small. Yet at home, where co. 
operation, governmental and_ public, 
has served this country fairly well for 
many years, and has helped immensely 
in advancing the ideals of western civi- 
lization, it has been suggested that the 
establishment of a centralized military 
bloc would serve our country’s inter- 
ests better. 


Is there not something faulty in this 
reasoning? We have had little lack of 


if any has existed on the home front or 
between the home and fighting fronts, 
could not this be corrected better by 
the creation of some civilian agency to 
handle these matters, rather than by 
the amalgamation of the Army, Navy, 
and Air into one power bloc? 

Might it not be well to think a bit 
before we start an experiment, which 
after all that can~be said in its favor, 
does have some of the earmarks of what 
was done in Germany and Japan? 








creasin 


outposts. Thinking in terms of new 
atomic weapons, they want primarily 


bases with a-considerable land mass to 
allow for elaborate installations and dis- 


persal of defenses. All those on the Navy 
list have airfields and can be guarded by 
the radar equipment which the Navy pre- 
dicts will play a major role in pose oe. 
the enemy atom bombers and controll 
missiles of the future. With the excep- 
tion of Okinawa, all lie far enough away 
from possible hostile shores to lessen the 
danger of surprise attacks. :; 
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The Way Back, by Baruch 


As Bernard M. Baruch, at the request 
of the late President Roosevelt, studied 
the problems of demobilization during 
the past months, his concern became in- 
y profound. Last week the 75- 
year-ol viser to Presidents through 
two great wars summed up his thoughts 
in a comprehensive report to Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, Director of the Veterans Ad- 


ministration. , 


The senior statesman claimed that the 


United States had failed to formulate and 
execute an adequate program for reha- 
bilitation of 12,000,000 service men and 
women. Baruch warned: 
“Reorganization, modernization, and 
expansion of the Veterans Administration 
cannot be delayed. Unless there is 
prompt, corrective action, the disillusion- 
ment and bitterness that have spread 
amon 
steadily worsen.” 


How to Do It: Baruch backed up his 
warming with a concise seven-point plan 
which he designed to bridge the “no 
man’s land of neglect.” He called for: 

@ Appointment of a vigorous, imagina- 
tive “Work Director” to eliminate “twi- 
light ‘zones, gaps of responsibility, and 
innumerable overlappings of authority.” 
@ A clean-cut division in the Veterans 


Agency between medical and nonmedical © 
_ matters. Creation of a new Veterans 


Med- 
ical Service. 

€@ Appointment of -a small, independent 
committee to make an impartial study of 
every aspect of veterans medical care. 
@ Substantial increases in salaries of 


some veterans and their kin will | 


doctors and others in the medical service, 
so that a sufficient number of new doc 
tors, sorely needed, will be attracted to 
the service. A comprehensive, long-range 
psychiatric program, new hospitals, and 
modern research facilities. 

@ Speeding of payments such as death 
claims and reehyge pensions. 

@ Overhauling of the GI Bill of Rights, 
particularly in regard to loans, with e& 
tension of the time limit within whi 
veteran may borrow from the presen 
two years up to ten. 

@ An incentive tax of 25 per cent i 
than normal rate for veterans openin{ 
new businesses. : 


PD 


‘ 
Point by Point 
The Navy lightened its discharge ' 
quirements this week by giving rese 
officers and enlisted men credit of on¢ 


. fourth of a point for every month spery 


overseas. Actual combat still will 10 
be counted for release, and the poll 
score will not be lowered at present. DU 
the Navy expects that under the pres 
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Not just ordinary burning, mind you. But the way mod- 
ern power stations do it, to.make the “juice” for lighting 
homes and running factories.. That calls for 16 tons 
of air for every ton of coal! Here’s what happens:— 


Whirling generators, that actually produce the electric 
current traveling out over transmission lines, are pow- 
ered by steam turbines, which are constantly fed by 
huge boilers. Here the last iota of energy must be 


- squeezed from every pound of coal. First, huge fans 
~ Supply great blasts of air to burn the fuel—whipping it 


‘nto roaring heat. Then other large fans remove the 
gases of combustion—often as hot as 600°F—and send 


* them up the stacks. 


This is where Sturtevant Mechanical Draft Fans—some 
as high as 18 feet, with wheels weighing up to 4 tons— 
come in action. With these wheels spinning at tip speeds 


, up to 275 miles an hour, you get an idea of the super- 


hurricane velocities required—and the “white hot” 
problems of design and construction to be solved. 


Year after year—aided by this Sturtevant know-how 
with Engineered Air, utilities have steadily increased the 
power yield of thei coal piles, until todg Yathey cag 


Sturtevant Draft Fans serve. 
outstanding steam power 
plants throughout America. 


Cost Cutting is the name for the jobs being done by 
Sturtevant “Air at Work”, throughout the length and 
breadth of industry. Wherever you call upon AIR—to 
burn fuel, heat, cool, ventilate, convey, control dust and 
fumes, air condition more economically—Sturtevant En- 
gineers are ready to help. They are backed by more 
than 80 years of “know-how” and results. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 








Ever since 
the 50's 






EVER SINCE THE 1850’°S 
WHEN THEY WENT OUT IN 
CARRIAGES LIKE THIS WE 
HAVE DEDICATED OURSELVES 
TO MAKING PIPES 


The KAYWOODIE of 1945 


Kaywoodie Pipes are well-known to 
pipe-smokers in all parts of the world. ~ 
Each Kaywoodie is the product of 94 
years of pipe-manufacturing experi- 
ence. The qualities that make pipe- 
smoking more enjoyable will always be 
found in Kaywoodie. Kaywoodies may 
be had at your dealer’s. $3.50 to $25. 
Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 


KAYWOODIE 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND BRIAR 
THE WEWEST ANB BEST 


1H RAYWOOBIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER tfc) ' 
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plan, half of its 1 will be re- 
turned to civilian life within six months. 
On Sept. 6, the Army revealed a new 
int system for the discharge of officers 
low the rank of general: 100 points for 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, maj 
85 for captains and first and second lieu- 
tenants; 80 for warrant and flight officers; 
65 for nurses; and 44 for Wac officers. 
By next July, some 600,000 officers will 
released. i 
At the same time, this plan supersedes 
the more lenient Army Air Forces system 
for discharge of commissioned ‘and flight 
officers. Previously the AAF had allowed 
the release of flight officers with point 
scores as low as 36, second lieutenants 
with 42, first lieutenants with 58, and 
captains and higher with 70. 


Keep Your Shirt On! 


The Navy last week issued an order 
allowing its personnel to wear civilian 
clothes while off duty within the United 
States. Some Waves and sailors prompt- 
ly went on a shopping spree and bought 
all their paychecks could stand. Two 
days later Secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal ruefully announced that the or- 
der was off—for the present. Reason: 
Mass Navy buying of civilian clothes had 
cut too deep into meager stocks. 


tana 


For Valor 


The crowds, the cheers, the honors 
heaped upon him—it was almost beyond 
the comprehension of the gaunt and 
humble man who stepped from a C-54 
transport plane at Washington airport 
this Monday. But Gen. Jonathan’ M. 


(Skinny) Wainwright, the hero of Cor- . 


regidor, was home. 

As he walked slowly forward with the 
aid of a cane and wearing the four silver 
stars of a full general (he was promoted 
last week) Wainwright saw his wife in 
the crowd. He ki her and - kissed her 
again. “Hello, darling,” she said simply. 

e general could not say a word. Then 
came greetings from General of the Army 
Marshall and Gen. Jacob L. Devers, and 
the motorcade drove off through cheer- 
ing crowds to the Pentagon Building, 
where his former comrades of Bataan 
and Corregidor, many of them bearing 
the scars of Japanese torture, awaited him. 

After making a brief and private re- 
port to Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson on his ordeals as a prisoner, 


Wainwright received the freedom of the: 


city at a civic reception dn the Washing- 
ton Monument grounds. As he drove up 
Pennsylvania Avenue, packed and flag- 
draped, to address both houses of Con- 
the cheers almost overcame the 
deafness, brought on by artillery fire. 
His brief talk at the Monument was a 
prayer to all America: “That moment 
of surrender in Tokyo Bay had been 
bought with the blood of more than a 
million Americans . . . all because fora 


. 75-foot, open-ended tunnels which served 


while we were careless of the nation ge 
safety. We let down our guard . . . In the his han 
name of all my comrades who suffered lapse. V 
with me, I peak a this nation will MM they so 
never again ect the stren of 
rHtabiiny . . . Remember al _ watched 
member Corregidor!” No G 
Of his treatment during the 89 month, § od exan 
he spent in Japanese prison camps, Wain. inflicted 
wright said nothing. He would tell the Japanese 
Army about that first. But in Yokohama, {§ ment, ir 


liberated prisoners said the general hed 


been punched by a Jap private and 
forced to do heavy boll labor. 


ens of si 
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Wainwright before Pearl Harbor ... rifts 
official | 
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Shortly after'‘noon on Dec. 14, 1944, 
Jap air-raid sirens wailed over the Puerto 
Princesa prisoner-of-war camp on Pal- 
awan Island in the Philippines. Japanese 

swarmed over the barracks and 
150 American prisoners into the 


as the camp’s air-raid shelters. 

About 2 o'clock in the afternoon 50 
to 60 Jap guards armed with rifles and 
machine guns hurried to the entrances. 
Into the shelters they tossed buckets of 
gasoline. Then they hurled in lighted 
torches. As the gasoline exploded, Amer- 
ican soldiers dashed out screaming im 
agony, their clothing and bodies blazing 
furiously. The Japs let go with machine 
guns and bayonets. sealed the 
burning tomb with dynamite charges. fio, 
* About 40 prisoners escaped the fire by fhe, 
dashing themselves over a 50-foot cliff to f,.m. 
the beach below. Sentries and patrol § 
boats mowed them down. Wounded sur- & 
vivors moaning in agony, were buri 
alive. One ier pitifully attempted to 
swim .out to sea. Recapturing him, the § 
Japs jabbed him along the beach with 
ayonets. One guard poured gasoline oa 


®Remember them . . . which suffer adversity, 
being yourseives also in the body. 
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his foot and set_it on fire. More shouting 
Japs set fire to his other foot, then both 
his hands, and bayoneted him into col- 
lapse. When at last his groans ceased, 
they soaked _ his body in gasoline and 
watched with delight the burning pyre. 





No Greater Rage: This was no isolat- 
ed example of the pathological cruelties 
inflicted on American prisoners by the 
Japanese. Last week the State Depart- 
ment, in, damning detail, described doz- 
ens of similar atrocities. The 10,000-word 
document. was made up of 19 of the 240 


Acme 
» +. and the general after V-J Day* 


oficial protests to Japan against delib- 
erate violation of the Geneva Convention 
governing prisoner-of-war treatment. 

As the survivors began stumbling by 
the thousands from prison camps in Ja- 
pan, Korea, Manchuria, and Southeast 
Asia, the grisly stories of starvation, tor- 
ture, and violence poured out. Some, 
asked about their treatment, could not 
for minutes. They stood clenching 
fists and shaking with rage. Others, 
emaciated and ragged, suffering from 
tuberculosis, dysentery, and_beri-beri, 
rambled on incoherently. In the camps 
they called it “rice mind”—complete ob- 
session with the thought of food. One 
22-year-old Marine had written, down 
what he wanted to eat in one day: 6 a.m., 
Bgnog, cake, and milk; 9 am., ham 
melet, hot cakes, cereal, and buns; noon, 
chicken dumplings, sage dressing, mashed 
potatoes; 4 p.m., assorted sandwiches, 
tea, chocolate éclairs with fudge icing; 8 
pm., stuffed pork chops, oyster dressing, 

pple pie with ice cream; midnight, chil 
ton carne, hamburgers with onions. 


The Many Hells: Those who said they 
fot decent treatment were few and far 


between. Most worked at hard labor and 





*Now he has a fourth star. 
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No! No i | Ogden! 


You never cuddle up to a boiler 
that’s running a high temperature! 


The best’ treatment for any boiler, and incidentally for 
yourself, is to buy Residence Boiler Insurance. 


$15,000 protection 
costs only $12.00 for the average residence 


It pays for loss by Explosion, Cracking, Burning, or 
Bulging of boilers and other vessels; for extra cost to 
expedite repairs; for damage to your property and the 
property of others resulting from boiler accidents. 
Periodic inspection provided with the policy often in- 
creases operating efficiency and avoids tragic and costly 
accidents by correcting unsafe conditions. 

Keep your boiler “normal” and your mind at ease. Send 
for folder “Why Worry About Boiler Accidents” and 
name of our local representative. Write to 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Thelidelity ana @snalty (mpany of fewlork 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice President 


NTAL INSURANCE CO) «© FIDELITY PMENIX FIRE IN CO. © NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE 


NSURANTE CO @ AMERICAN EFAGL RE INSU NCE CO «© FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
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endured daily beatings. Some of the 
worst stories: 

ain May 1942 when the Japanese 
forced Allied prisoners, mostly Austral- 
ians, to build a railroad from Burma to 
Thailand, guards told them: “We will 
build this linegon your bones and bodies.” 
The threat was fulfilled. Survivors esti- 
mated that one man died for every tie 
laid on the roadbed. At the Thailand end 
of the railroad, 600 prisoners drop 
from exhaustion while building a bridge. 
The Japanese threw them to their deaths 
from a cliff. The Australians suffered from 
malaria, dengue fever, and tropical ul- 
cers. The Japs provided no medicine and 
ordered the sick brought in stretchers to 
the roadside to pull lines operating the 
piledrivers. For food they got one rice 
cake daily. ' 

@ Japs forced 7,000 convalescent Allied 
prisoners across Thailand in a “death 
march” of about 150 miles which took 
8,500 lives. The living, including survi- 
vors of the U.S.S. Houston, sunk in 1942, 
were placed in Burmese camps where 
20,000 out of 56,000 died of starvation, 
disease, and the effects of beatings. Some 
men ate dogs, cats, and snakes to keep 
alive. As was common among most pris- 
oners, they got few Red Cross parcels. 
Guards pilfered the boxes or let them rot. 
Korean guards beat the mén with gun 
butts when they weakened at heavy la- 
bor. Their Dutch doctor, with only a 
scalpel, stethoscope, and reflex mallct for 
equipment, had to cut out deep-rooted 
tropical ulcers without anesthetics. 

@ The 4,500 civilians interned in Singa- 
_ prison camps were “dying on, their 
eet” when rescued. The Japs, who told 
them that “it does all white men good to 






have an occasional conn crammed 
them 22 to a cell 18 by 11 feet, made 
them sit like ramrods, without relaxation, 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Those who com- 
lained were hung by the wrists and 
ten into unconsciousness. The Japs 
were also estimated to have killed up to 
150,000 Chinese in Singapore, many of 
them with a single stroke of their sam- 
urai swords. 
@ In the Nagoya area, the Japs charged 
prisoners with “stealing” their own Red 
Cross parcels from a warehouse. As pun- 
ishment, they burned- incense on some 
prisoners’ bare hands and _—— others 
on their backs and burned incense on 
their stomachs. Guards at Niigata com- 
pelled prisoners wearing straw shoes to 
work in weather 17 degrees below zero, 
causing amputations through frostbite. 
@ Perhaps the most revolting tale of all 
came from the Australian Government. In 
a detailed report prepared for the United 
Nations Was Crimes Commission, it 
charged New Guinea Japs tore flesh from 
Australian and American dead, cooked 
and ate it. One Jap, it declared, admitted 
eating human flesh for the first time. He 
said it tasted “comparatively good.” 


eo 


The Unspeakable 


On May 27, 1943, Lt. Louis Zam- 
perini, once famous as a mile runner and 
a member of the 1936 United States 
Olympic team, took off from Hawaii in a 
“jinxed” B-24 that no one liked to fly. 
He went in search of another bomber 
downed at sea. When he failed to return 
from his mission, the Army reported him 
dead. In Japan last week, Zamperini 





Remember Salerno? Two years ago last Su 






Associated Press 


nday—on Sept. 9, 1943—Allied 





troops stormed ashore on Salerno beach to begin in earnest the long and’ bloody 


’ liberation of Italy. Now the beach at Salerno 
scape: children wading, a fishing boat, a horse, the sand, and the sea. 


presents this quietly pleasant sea- 


_ the men drifted for 47 days in blazing 
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turned up with a shocking story w 
mab ge to Robert baer | of The — 
York Times: 
























Torture by Sunshine: Far out at sea, 
the port engines of the B-24 died out. 
The plane slanted down into the water 
with a terrific explosion. Zamperini found 
himself caught 40 feet under water; his 
neck was pinned under a machine- 
mount and coils of wire were tan 
around his legs. He inflated his Mae West 
lifebelt and grabbed a life raft. The up. 
ward force poe him clear of the wires, 
Then he helped two surviving crew 
mates, Lt. Russell A. Phillips and a rear 
gunner named MacIntyre, into his raft. 

With rations of only 6 pounds of 
chocolate and enough water for two days, 


sun. On the 83rd day MacIntyre, re 
duced to a skeleton, died. Finally, as 
the raft neared a small island, the Japs 
picked up the other two. A kindly Japs. 
nese -doctor gave them good treatment. 
They were transferred as prisoners to 
Kwajalein, where — lived in filthy cells 
with only a small daily gob of rice, which 
maliciously scattered over the 
oor. When Japs examining his effects 
found Zamperini had taken part in a raid 
on Wake Island, they broke his nose. In 
September, 1943, they transferred both 
prisoners to Yokohama, where a Jap Off- 
cer amused himself by at Zam- 
perini’s broken nose with a flashlight. 


Then by ‘The Bird’: At a prison 
camp, Zamperini first met “The Bird,” 
Sergeant Watanabe, sadistic member of 
a wealthy Japanese family. “The Bird” 
made the prisoners do push-ups over filthy 
latrines to see them collapse into the 
filth. He beat Zamperini on the head un- 
til blood poured from his ears, and at an- 
other camp forced enlisted men to beat 
their officers. Other guards stopped of- 
ficers coming from indescribably filthy 
latrines, and inspected their shoes. If they 
found the bottoms befouled, they forced 
their victims to lick the excrement of 
with their tongues. 

Zamperini solemnly told Trumbull: “If 
I knew I had to go through these exper- 
iences again, I would kill myself.” 


PSP 





The Reprieve 


General of the Army MacArthur had 
good news last week for thousands of 
European veterans slated for Pacific oc 
cupation duty. In a message to the War 
Department he recommended that only 
three of six divisions picked for rede 
ployment be sent to the Far East. Two 
divisions, the 86th and 97th, some of 
whose members had angrily protested 
their transfer, were already at sea. A 
—_ Fo Thirteenth Airborn = e, ag 
low them. In approvin e cut, how- 
ever, the War Dep. : warned it still 
would take individual ah aw replace- 
ments from the divisions behind. 










































































































































































































































































Just waiting for the day !. 


No other period in motor car history has so strength- 
ened the loyalty of Cadillac owners as the years of 
nonproduction from which we are just emerging. 


Cadillac owners have always appreciated Cadillac’s 
inbuilt quality. But today, with the average age of 
all cars well over seven years, this appreciation is 
more deeply implanted than ever before. Cadillac 
owners have proof beyond doubt that their cars 
are not only enduringly beautiful and comfortable— 
but that they are a sound investment as well. 


That is one reason why an impartial wartime 
survey, covering three million owners of all makes 


Every Sunday Afternoon . . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION or MOTORS CORPORATION 
| 
1 


of cars, shows Cadillac with the greatest owner 
loyalty in the automotive industry. Percentage-wise, 
more Cadillac owners said they would “repeat” 
on their present cars, when they buy again, than 
did the owners in any other group. 


And a great many more than our present owners 
are “Just waiting for the Day.” On every hand 
you hear other motorists—people who have owned 
cars of many makes—promising themselves: “My 
Next Car will be a Cadillac.” The Cadillac cars 
they see on the highways are convincing evidence 
of the enduring quality of Cadillac craftsmanship. 


- GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
KEEP WHAT YOU HAVE 











| maa here you see eight in- 
genious working parts used in 
modern machines — each molded 
from rubber. But not from rubber 
as you know it ordinarily. Each of 
these parts, and hundreds more like 
them, is fashioned from its own 
“tailor-made” rubber, either natural 
or synthetic — specially compounded 
to perform an essential operating 
function that contributes impor- 
tantly to greater efficiency, smooth- 
ness and longer life. 


B-29 Engine Mount -— key section is Goodyear molded-rubber 
cushion that keeps vibration from airframe, insures smoother flight. 


Boom Cushion — takes the shock of heavy loads on cranes and 
shovels; Goodyear-made of oil-resistant, resilient rubber. 










Slush Pump Piston — molded from Goodyear rubber to with 
stand extreme abrasion, pressure and heat in drilling oil wells, 





Radar ' 
Goodyear 










from a new industrial art 


For as the gallery above illustrates, 
rubber’s versatility solves many 
diverse industrial problems. Rubber 
will cushion vibration, absorb great 
impacts, outlast steel under abrasive 
wear. It remains flexible at sub-zero 
temperatures — seals in aromatic 
gasoline, oils, acids and corrosive sol- 
vents — performs many other vital 
duties — when correctly compounded 


and molded. 


The compounding of these special- 
purpose rubbers is an art brought 


Cotton Picker — intricate Goodyear molded-rubber squeegee 
moistens spindles of mechanical cotton picker. 






Brake C 


and traile 
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A Gallery of Masterpieces 


to high perfection by the G.T.M. 


Goodyear Technical Man — and the 
huge Goodyear rubber moldin 
plant. An art, too, is the new tec 
nique developed by Goodyear fe 
turning out these intricate rubbe 
moldings, some built to toleranct 
measured in thousandths of an inc! 


on mass-production scale. 


For this purpose Goodyear enginee! 
have developed unique machines th 
mold the most complicated rubbd 
fittings in a single operation — ™ 
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Radar Visor — used on high altitude hombers, shaped from 
Goodyear rubber that remains flexible at subzero temperatures. 


Brake Diaphragm — heart of braking system on large trucks 
and trailers, molded of flexible, oil-resistant Goodyear rubber. 


ine at a time as customary — but six, 
tight or more at once. This stream- 
lined production insures a better- 
built, more uniform product, and 
reduces cost to the user. 


Along with these basic manufacture 
@ng advantages, you get the help of 
heG.T.M.’s highly specialized 
ubber-engineering experience in 
iesigning a product to specifications 
hat exactly fulfill your requirements, 
you have a problem in mold- 
hg rubber, write the G.T.M., 
oodyear, Molded Goods 
Dept., St. Mary’s, Ohio. 
e e e 
OR BELTS, HOSE, PACKING, TANK LINING 
ilt to the highest quality standard in 


e world, phone your nearest Goodyear 
hdustriai Rubber Products Distributor. 





GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS — FOR KEEPS! 


Pinch Valve — controls highly corrosive acids under high pres- 
sure; as molded by Goodyear, long outlasts metal valves. 


Bug Chaser—Goodyear-molded rubber plunger for pumping cor- 
rosive insecticide orchard sprays under pressures up to 800 pounds. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL 
MOLDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
are made in 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST PLANT 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 


® Jrom the products of 
BORG -WARNER 


GEARING FOR WAR as painted by James Sessions at Warner Gear in Muncie, Indiana. From the inception 


of the first “‘horseless carriage’, this great Borg-Warne 


lant has consistently been the leader in the mass pro- 


r 
duction of gear assemblies for the automotive industry. Darter the war, it has been one of the largest producers 
of transmissions for all types of motorized military vehicles. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


ENCINEERING 





PRODUCTION 


The Warner Gear Division, although 
the world’s largest independent pro- 
ducer of transmissions, is only one of 
three great Borg-Warner units mak- 
ing gear assemblies. 

There are many fields in which 
Borg-Warner products benefit al- 
most every American every day. In 
fact, Borg-Warner products are 
found on 9 out of 10 farms, in 9 out 


of 10 airplanes as well as in 9 out of 
10 makes of automobiles. And Norge 
refrigerators, ranges and washing 
machines make the homes of mil- 
lions more efficient and livable. 

All of which illustrates hcw Borg- 
Warner’s guiding principle, “Design 
it better, make it better’ works in 
many ways to bring you ever better 
products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL *« BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « NORGE ¢ NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Crime and Punishment: Our Food 
Not Enough to Halt Reich Famine 


Despite Starvation Specter, 
The Germans Show They're Far 
From Governing Themselves 


This was Germany’s lowest hour. Down 
the long, _ broa Charlottenburger 
Chaussee rolled the armored might of 
the conquerors of the Reich. New 65-ton 
Russian tanks, 25-ton British Comets, 
French-manned American machines, and 
the light and medium tanks of the 
United States Sixteenth Cav rumbled 
past. On the reviewing s Marshal 
Gregory K. Zhukoff, Supreme Comman- 
der in the Russian zone, and Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr. of the American 
Third Army received the salutes. As 
the American armor went past, Zhu- 
koff, his gold-braided blue-green uni- 
form weighted with medals, leaned over 
and pumped the hand of General Pat- 
ton, who was resplendent in pink riding 
breeches, polished boots, white gloves, 
and glittering helmet lining. 


The First Mile Back: The display of 
military might in Berlin underlined the 
increasing severity of Allied policy in the 
Reich. In Frankfurt former executives 
of the I. G. Farbenindustrie were hauled 
in a coal truck from jail~to American 
headquarters for interrogation. One of 
the Farben executives washing windows 
in his prison with plain soap and water 
plaintively asked that his captors at 
least give him some of the Farben win- 
dow-washing fluid—“It’s wonderful.” 

In the British zone some 40 executives 
of the onetime great Ruhr-Westphalian 
coal combine were arrested, presumably 
for trial as war criminals. They had pre- 
viously been used to help in reviving coal 
production in the Ruhr. In Berlin the 
United States Military Government ended 
part of the little self-government allowed 
the Germans. The system of havin 
block, street, and house leaders, whi 
had carried over from the Nazi regime, 
was abolished in the American sec- 
tion. These 40,000 “leaders” were 
charged with the Nazi habits of exer- 
cising petty tyrannies and compelling 
people to attend political meetings. 
This indicated the long road the Ger- 
man people still had to travel before 


attaining self-government. 


If Winter Comes: All these measures 
were tied in with carrying out the pro- 


visions of the Potsdam Declaration. As 
far as rooting out’ Nazis or Nazi-minded 


Germans from business and government 
was concerned, the work of the Allied 
military governments has not been too 
difficult. Their real troubles begin with 
the problem of samen the Germans this 
winter. Week by week the prospect be- 
comes grimmer. From Berlin, Joseph S. 
Evans, NEwsweEeEx’s chief European cor- 
respondent, cabled: “Many Germans are 
going to starve this winter and some will 
starve to death. This will happen despite 
the fact that we will send food to Ger- 
many to prevent mass starvation, as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has recently revealed.” 
This is what NEwsweex’s London bu- 
reau had to say: “Reliable officers who 
have toured most of the British zone say 
bluntly there is bound to be starvation 
there during the coming winter and take 
a pessimistic view of health prospects.” 

From the French zone a correspondent 
for The London Sunday Observer re- 
ported: “The French Government, which 
insists on ruling a large part of Ger- 
many, is unable at this stage to produce 
the means, men, plans, and material 
equipment necessary for the task.” Ger- 
mans are living on 800 calories daily, he 
said. French troops get not only food but 
houses and transport from German 
sources. Since most food stocks were 
moved east of the Rhine during the Ger- 
man retreat, winter looks desperate. The 
mass looting from farmers that occurred 





when the French first entered is now 
frowned on, but Brig. Gen. Pierre Ar- 
mand Billotte, Military Governor of Hesse- 
Nassau, says he has had no directives 
from Paris on what action he should take. 


Significance-—— 


Allied officials still do not have a very 
clear view of the exact food situation in 
the Reich. However, it adds up to about 
this: The British some time ago esti- 
mated that they would be forced to 
import about 2,000,000 tons of food into 
their zone during the coming year. Since 
then the heavy August rains y dain left the 
bread-grain crop 20 per cent under nor- 
mal, fodder 30 per cent below, and the 
oil-seed crop 80 to 50 per cent. 

The United States zone is somewhat 
better off, since Bavaria has always been 
one of the Reich’s best productive areas. 
However, the population of the Ameri- 
can zone has increased some 25 per cent 
until it now numbers between 15,000,000 
and 18,000,000 persons. The Russian 
zone theoretically should fare well, since 
it normally has a food surplus, but much 
of its .Jivestock and agricultural ma- 
chinery has been shipped away by the 
Red Army. The worst spot, by general 
agreement, will be Berlin itself. 

The food problem has been compli- 
cated by the fact that the Reich has lost 
about 20 per cent of its area in the east 
of Poland and that some 12,000,009 to 
14,000,000 German refugees will be 
dumped into this smaller Germany. The 
majority of them have been coming from 
the area that was ceded to Poland. They 
arrive by the trainload in Berlin, where 
they simply camp amidst the rubble be- 
fore taking trains into the British or 
American zones. Other thousands of Ger- 
mans trek over the dusty roads from Sile- 
sia in long lines of covered wagons that 


Associated Press 


Retribution: These German Silesian refugees, some of the millions pouring back 
into the Reich, add to the already drastic winter food problem 


* 
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Stolen Styles: Berlin women have finally scored a fashion 
triumph. In dresses accumulated while the rest of Europe 
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International 


starved, they promenade through the West End. The dresses 
use plenty of material. They are whole, if not stylish. 





look like American prairie schooners. 
From the Sudetenland the Czechs have 
already expelled about 300,000 Ger- 
mans and only at British and American 
insistence have halted the process. But 
they hope to dump a few more millions 
into the Reich. 


Pigs in the Pen 


Every 30 seconds last week American 
Army: guards walked past the cell blocks 
of the Nuremberg city jail, peerin 
through the small porthole of each cel 
door. Inside each one théy saw a small 
wooden table and chair, a wire bunk 
with straw mattress, and a flush toilet— 
plus an unhappy potential defendant or 
material witness in the international war- 
criminal trials now scheduled to begin 
in November. 


The Simple Life: Every morning the 
—eo swept their cells, were shaved 

y a German prisoner of war, and later 
marched up and down the prison ex- 
ercise yard for twenty minutes, alone. 
Through an enclosed walk, built to pro- 
tect them from attempts at assassination, 
they went from the jail to the court- 
house for questioning. 

Prison fare was simple but nourishing, 
to keep the defendants in condition 
for trial. On a typical day, hot cereal and 
bread were served for 6 a.m. breakfast; 
— soup, corned-beef hash, peas 
and carrots, potatoes, and a beet salad 
for dinner; bean stew, bread, and cof- 


fee for supper. Once a month, for disci- 
pline, the war criminals ate Army K 
rations. 


The Plaintive Guilty: Hermann Gér- 
ing, slimmer and cured of his paracodin 
habit, had lost his sallow look and his 
hands no longer trembled, though he still 
scowled or burst into tears at abrupt 
commands. Each week he wrote a plain- 
tive letter to his wife. 

Hans Frank, governor general of Po- 
land, no longer sobbed out his inno- 
cence but blubbered: “I am a murderer. 
I am a bad man.” Joachim von Ribben- 
trop complained regularly of headaches 
and toothaches and whined that he was 
a “sick old man.” Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel, the calmest of the lot, led the 
military prisoners in meticulous care for 
his uniform. 

Most of the prisoners, after their first 
despondency, were variously belligerent 
or disdainful. All hunched at their tables 
for long hours, writing the memoirs de- 
signed to save their own skins by blam- 
ing everything on their accomplices when 
they came before the international court 
of justice. 


Wages of Treason 

“I am Quisling the patriot,” said Nor- 
way’s betrayer. “I have done nothing 
wrong. I prevented Norway and the north 
from becoming a theater of conflict and. 
here I stand charged with treason .. . 
Hitler gave me his word of honor .. . It 


is certainly not my fault that Germany 
did not win the war.” ° 

For six hours last week Vidkun Quis- 
ling made this last plea for his life in an 
Oslo courtroom. With evangelical fervor 
he compared himself to the Apostle Paul, 
denied none of the charges, and de- 
manded his freedom as the “savior of 
Norway.” Convicted or not, said Quis- 
ling, “if my activity has been treason, 
then in the name of God I hope that 
for Norway’s sake many of her sons will 

me the same kind of traitor.” 

This week the show closed, with the 
expected finale: convicted of treason, 
Vidkun Quisling was sentenced to death. 


‘Look, He Weeps’: The Quisling trial 
was conducted with dignity by the Nor- 
wegian authorities. Nonetheless, they 
could not prevent it from becoming a 
mecca for thrill seekers. A NEWSWEEK 
correspondent sends this description of 
the scene: 

“Every prominent visitor tries to get a 
courtroom ticket, and usually succeeds. 
Movie actresses, track stars, and even a 
sextet of United States congressmen fresh- 
ly arrived in Oslo made a beeline for the 
courtroom where they could divide their 
attention between Quisling in his box and 
Gunder Hagg, who was in Oslo to fulfill 
a running engagement. On the second 
day of the trial the Swedish movie star 
Viveca Lindfors stole the front page from 
Quisling in one Oslo newspaper, which 
ran a three-column cut showing her gaz- 
ing at Quisling. 

“Smartly dressed wamen bring binocv- 





























SOUTHERN STEEL... Symbol of Tomorrow's South 





In Southern steel, produced in Southern mills 
from Southern iron ore, coal and limestone, you 
have the perfect symbol of the postwar South... 
strength and endurance. 


For there’s a strong and enduring prosperity 
in the making throughout the length and breadth 
of the territory served by the 8,000-mile South- 
ern Railway System. 

It’s a product of the growing skill and ingen- 
uity of Southern workers ...the courage and 
foresight of Southern leaders... the will to pro- 
gress cherished by all Southerners. 

It can be seen in the better products coming in 
ever-increasing volume and variety from South- 
ern mills and factories . . . the huge crops grow- 





ing in. Southern fields ... the vast forests and 
productive mines of the South .. . the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil . . . its wealth of untappea 
natural resources . .. and the availability of effi- 
cient, dependable railroad transportation. 

It’s reflected by upward-moving population 
figures ... by new industries ...by national 
awareness that the Southland is indeed a “land 
of opportunity.” 

These things, together, mean for the South a 
“tomorrow” of prosperity and progress that will 
be as strong and enduring as Southern steel. 


Look Ahead . .. Look South! 
ECrnwaet E. Rows 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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lars through which they observe Quis- 
ling’s every expression. These women felt 
amply repaid for their trouble during two 
days when the self-pitying collaborator, 
speaking in his own defense, often wept. 
Every time he shed tears there were ex- 
clamations of “Look, see, he cries, he 
weeps, from women spectators. Judge 
Erik Solem gave these noisemakers a few 
dirty looks, but they did not register— 
the women were too busy taking in Quis- 
ling’s every change of expression to notice 
the judge. A pair of newlyweds from 
Stockholm spent their entire honeymoon 
listening to the trial.” 


Pe 


Would You Do It at Home? 


In August 1944 the average French- 
man considered the average GI formi- 
dable. In August 1945 the same French- 
man looked upon the same GI as almost 
insupportable. He complained against GI 
drunkenness and rowdiness and tended 
to blame the black market, shortages of 
food, coal, clothing, housing, hotel and 
office space, high prices—everything but 
the weather—on American soldiers. 

His. articulate press fed the fire with 


“articles ranging from the serious accusa- 


tion that the Americans deliberately 
burned surplus Army stocks in France, 
to humorous pieces that Parisians deco- 
rated their bars with mirrors to provoke 
soldiers into shooting holes in the glass. 
But when President Truman sharply re- 
buked French newspapers during Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s aid-seeking mission to 
Washington (NEwsweEk, Sept. 3), they 
promptly dropped all discussion of GI's. 


Friendship in French: Last week de 
Gaulle was home again and Paris papers 
judged the need for diplomatic caution 
had ended. The Parisian Libéré intro- 
duced a new line when it thanked Amer- 








ican troops for their part in the liberation 
of France, then added the ingenuous 
hope that United States soldiers “out of 
their uniforms, will return as tourists”’— 
a sentiment expressed by the French 
after the last war with lucrative results, 
Pierre Lazareff, the Americanized editor 
of France-Soir, took up the defense of 
the GI's with an article explaining 
French-GI mistrust and misunderstand- 
ings as “inevitable” results of war. 

But Résistance, an independent and 
outspoken veteran of the underground, 
frankly summarized French opinion in an 
article entitled “Americans, Our Friends”: 
“We like you not because your propa- 
ganda compels us to but because your 
courage and stubbornness to conquer 
gives you the right ... . We have our- 
selves found excuses for certain of your 
bombings which have added, sometimes 
without need, to our ruins . . . You are 
big, open-hearted boys and we admit our 
cities . . . don’t provide a sufficient frame 
for your native noisiness. However a 
European has only. to cross your country 
to realize that there all is done with 
rigid discipline . . . You don't drive 
through stoplights and shoot off revolvers 
on Broadway.” 


oo 


In Gdynia Every Swede 
Has to Watch His Watch. 


Newsweek's Stockholm correspondent 
cabled this footnote to the tangled his- 
tory of Swedish-Russian relations. 


Going into the Soviet-controlled Baltic 
ports of Gdynia, Danzig, and Hela to 
pick up Polish coal cargoes is as much as 
life is worth, Swedish sailors on that 
run have found. Anarchy appears to 
reign in all three ports, with Russian sol- 
diers thinking lightly of the murders and 





To Eva, Cordially: Six years ago, when his love life was still an enjoyable mys- 
tery, the Fiihrer gave his mistress Eva Braun this watch studded with 62 diamonds 
for her birthday. On the back he had inscribed: “To the 6th of February 1939. 
Cordially, Adolf Hitler.” It was found on an SS corporal arrested recently. 
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holdups that are the order of the day. 
It has become so bad that Swedish naval 
vessels now escort coal tramps into Bal- 
tic harbors. 

In Gdynia a Russian patrol walked 
aboard one tramp steamer and at gun’s 

int relieved the crew of all watches 
and other valuables. The captain of the 
Swedish gunboat escort protested to the 
Russian commanding general. “Why 
didn’t you shoot every one of the blight- 
ers?” was the disarming reply of the 
grinning Red officer—and he meant it. 

Aboard another Swedish ship a deck 
hand was shot and thrown overboard 
when he refused to hand over his watch 
to a Red guard. 

Swedes have other grievances too. 
Most coal arriving at’ the ports is requi- 
sitioned by the Russians. Asa result a 
Swedish tramp steamer usually waits 
three to. four weeks for a cargo. 
Gdynia is congested with a score. of 
Swedish coal tramps waiting to load. 





‘The Swedes hope conditions will im- 


e in October after they have sent 
Son a number of their own railway 
cars to haul the coal from the mines. 

So as not to incur Moscow's dis- 
pleasure, Swedish newspapers suppress 
or touch lightly on the entire situation. 
The holdup of the tramp’s crew has so 
far not been mentioned anywhere in the 
Swedish press. 
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Roman Carnival, 1945 


The two GI’s tried to fight back. But 
the mob of shouting Italian youths 
swarmed over the jeep and dragged out 
the two Italian girls. Then yanked 
the girls’ clothing off and paraded them 
naked from the Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
through the narrow stone-paved streets 
of downtown Rome to the Pantheon. 
Some 2,000 Romans yelled and jeered 


the signorine, while women shouted in- - 


sults at them. 

At the Piazza Colonna GI's poured out 
of the bars and restaurants and immedi- 
ately began to mix it up with the Italians. 
MP’s drove away the GI's and Italian po- 
lice had to turn German police dogs on 
the Romans. The only casualties were 
some ripped Italian shirts and pants and 
some unrecorded broken noses. At al- 
most the same hour that night a third 
Italian girl was pulled from the arm of 
her Allied escort and publicly stripped. 
Only the intervention of the carabinieri 


saved her from a naked parade. The next . 


evening a fourth girl, walking with an 


American officer, was seized, stripped, 


and beaten. A minor riot took place when 
a truckload of Allied soldiers rolled past 
and began firing their guns into the air. 

These attacks by “stripper gangs” rep- 
resented the latest of the disorders that 
have been staged for months by gangs of 
Italian juvenile delinquents. Previously 
they were known as “scissor gangs,” and 
snipped the hair of Italian girls who con- 
sorted with Allied troops. Then they be- 
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gan tearing off girls’ scanties and march- 
ing them off with the scanties as a banner. 
Finally came the present episodes. 


Order’s Low State: NEwswEEx’s 
Rome correspondent cabled this account 
of the background of the gangs: “Allied 
police today are indulgent and Italian 
police are notoriously ineffectual. The 
new outbreak of strippings here reflects 
the low state of public order in the 
Eternal City. It does not reflect any. gen- 
eral ill feeling against Allied troops among 
the people of Rome. The Rome press says, 
and probably with accuracy, that thee 
strippers are almost all juvenile delin- 
quents. Rome is full of them between the 
ages of 7 and 19. But when the papers go 
on to say the object of these assaults is 
merely to snatch handbags and cigarettes, 
they are laughably wide of the mark. 

“The motives behind the assaults are 
more ugly and more complicated. No 
doubt jealousy and resentment of the free- 
spending GI had something to do with 

em at the beginning. But Rome’s public 
strippings have now become an organized 
sport of the capital’s delinquent fringe, 
occasions for sadistic ribaldry, and outlets 
for the ugliest lynch emotions of a mob.” 


Qo 


And Now, Who Gets What? 


Big Three diplomacy helped win the 
war. This week Big Five diplomacy un- 
‘ dertook to win the peace. Descending 
from negotiation between heads of gov- 
ernment to a more normal diplomatic 
level, representatives of the United States, 
Britain, Russia, France, and China gath- 
ered in London for the first meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers set up 
at the Potsdam conference a month ago. 


A Peace to be Built ... . Five Foreign 

Ministers, James F. Byrnes, Ernest Bevin, 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, Georges Bi- 
dault, and Wang Shih-chieh, were the 
negotiators, each accompanied by depu- 
ties (Assistant Secretary James C. Dunn 
for the United States) who will keep the 
council in permanent session. Their job 
was to lay the groundwork for peace. 
They were preceded in London by a 
score of other visitors—among them Pre- 
mier Zdenek Fierlinger of Czechoslovak- 
ia and Archbishop Damaskinos of Greece 
—who presented their cases in advance. 
This was the Council’s heavy agenda: 
@ Peace treaties—to be drafted by the 
Council, then signed at a future peace 
conference—for Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Finland. Russia, now open- 
ly attacking so-called Allied intervention 
in Rumania, was also cool to a quick 
treaty with Italy. 
@ Disposal of Italian colonies. With Rus- 
sia assuming a role in African affairs for 
the first time, three alternatives were open 
to the Council: to restore the territories 
to Italy, put them under joint Big Four 
administration, or place them under the 
trusteeship of (>: United Nations. 
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@ Settlement of territorial claims, con- 
current with the drafting of treaties. 
These ranged from France’s clamor for 
some Italian border towns and an au- 
tonomous Rhineland, through Greece’s 
claims to the Dodecanese, to Yugoslavia’s 
thwarted but Soviet-supported grab for 
Trieste. The Council would also consider 
—with Anglo-American and Russian inter- 
ests again conflicting—the future of the 
Dardanelles and the internationalization 
of the main waterways of Europe, first 
proposed by President Truman at Pots- 
dam. 

@ Repatriation of displaced persons in 
Europe. Neither the British nor the 
Americans in Germany conceded official- 














































































Associated Press 
The Tavistocks: This time she swal- 
lowed the sleeping pills: 


ly Russia’s claim to former citizens of 
the Baltic republics. 

@ France was likely to raise the status of 
Indo-Chino to reestablish officially French 
sovereignty. 


. . - In Lancaster House: The new 
Council’s home was Lancaster House, on 
the edge of St. James’s Park near West- 
minster. Its Portland stone now stained 
a dirty yellow-gray by smoke and 
weather, the nineteenth-century mansion 
built for the Duke of York was once the 
scene of some of London’s most fashion- 
able balls. More recently occupied by 
the London Museum, it was redecorated 
and refurnished last week and once more 
approached its former ornate luxury. 

The Foreign Ministers’ meeting place 
was the gilt and cream drawing room 
overlooking the pes. warmed by two 
large fireplaces, pleasantly furnished with 


a thick blue carpet and red leather and . 


silk-upholstered chairs grouped around a 
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large round table, extracted by the Min- 
istry of Works from the furniture pool it 
keeps ready for state occasions, 

The music room was earmarked for 
deputy and committee meetings; each of 
the Ministers was allotted an office, 
equipped with simple mahogany desk 
and chairs and smelling strongly of moth- 


balls. Members of the Police Pensioners’ 


Employment Association who normally 
guard the museum moved out for London 
bobbies, charged with guarding the site 
under Scotland Yard supervision. 

Big Five embassies housed their dele- 
gations in London hotels. The Americans 
put up at Claridge’s; the Russian group 
was the largest. Foreign Office cars 
carried the delegates around London, 
though United States members relied on 
their own Army vehicles. A Lancaster 
House canteen supplied secretariat mem- 
bers with snacks, but barring the usual 
receptions and official luncheons and 
dinners to be exchanged among dele- 
gations, no special food was allotted 
the Council. Mindful of British house- 
wives’ angry reaction to the lavish 
spreads at Potsdam, a British official re- 
marked: “There won't be a surfeit of 
caviar this time.” 
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Unhappy Lady 


In 1939 Clare Gwendolen Bridgman 
Hollway was 36, a Gainsborough beauty 
with long, dark hair, full lips, soft eyes, 
and a wardrobe that made her one of 
the best-dressed women in London. John 
Robert Russell, Lord Howland, was 22, 
the handsome grandson. of the Duke of 
Bedford and heir to a $40,000,000 estate. 
The marriage between Clare and Ken- 
neth Hollway was terminated. She 
promptly became Lady Howland. Later 
she bore two sons. When the old Duke 
died in 1940, his eccentric pacifist son 
succeeded him and the Howlands be- 
came the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Tavistock, an apparently happy couple 
who lived in London and at their Reading 
home, Pink Cottage. 

But last fortnight, on a holiday at 
Rushlake Green, Sussex, the Marchioness 
of Tavistock was not happy. One evening, 
her husband said, she told him she had 
sat up for ten nights with her ailing dog. 
Miserable with a violent headache, 
wretched from lack of sleep, she popped 
40 sodium amytal tablets in her mouth. 
Frequently, the Marquess explained 
later, his wife took sleeping tablets to 
“make me more sympathetic and under- 
standing,” then spat them out. But this 
evening she swallowed the lot—thirteen 
times her usual dose. Her husband gave 
her a salt-water emetic, on telephoned 
instructions from a doctor. A short while 
later she died. : 

At Rushlake Green, a sympathetic cor- 
oner’s court heard the Marquess, then re- 
turned an open verdict, undecided wheth- 
er the Marchioness of Tavistock had died 
by “suicide or misadventure.” 














“My shop foreman was the fellow 
who persuaded me to buy more 


fire insurance.”’ 


“We had just put up that new drying house by the . 


river. Ed, my foreman, and I were looking it over.” 


“Not the same quality as the buildings we put up . 
five, eight years ago,” he said. “By © 


the way, Mr. Saunders, have 
we kept our fire insurance up to 
date? You know if we had a fire 
in the plant today, our replacements 

would cost us plenty more than when we built!” 





“That stopped me! I hadn’t even given the matter 
much thought. When I ’phoned my insurance man 
the next day, he reminded me: ‘So, it took your 
own foreman to open your eyes! 
Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which write practically all types of 
Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance 


through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are 
listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


_ ber—a manufacturing plant costs between 
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Why, you know I’ve been telling you that very 
same thing for months and months!’” 


* * a 
If your fire insurance has not kept up with the increased 
value of your property, you could be in a bad spot. Remem- 





40% and 70% more to replace or repair 
today than it did 10 or 12 years ago! 


Why not speak to your Agent or Broker 
about it? Additional insurance will cost a few dollars more, 
of course, but it may save you plenty in the long run. 


You have Extended Coverage, too, we hope. If not, add it 
to your fire insurance. It means protection against losses 


_ from windstorm, hail, explosion and other hazards. 
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NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, (iLaclelphia 
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Explosion at Hole 19 


Through six years of war, Clarence D. 
Howe had earned the reputation of be- 
ing the hardest-working member of the 
Canadian Cabinet. As Supply Minister he 
had some of the war’s toughest problems 
before tackling the reconversion job. Pres- 
sure of work had kept him from taking a 
holiday in the last year. 

Last week, while in Toronto on gov- 
ernment business, Howe took an after- 
noon off for a game of golf. Friends en- 
tered him in a tournament at the Lamb- 
ton Golf and Country Club. An indiffer- 
ent golfer, Howe started with an 18- 
stroke handicap, but was scratched from 
the tournament when he picked up his 
ball on one hole. 


‘Hell,’ Said the Minister: Stomping 
into the clubhouse, the Minister show- 
ered, changed his clothes and sat down 
in the coffee shop for a sandwich and a 
moment of chagrined reflection. Sudden- 
ly, four men from a Toronto local of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO 
affiliate), accompanied by a newspaper 
reporter and a photographer, marched 
in and started firing questions at him. 
The union men wanted to know just 
what the government proposed to do 
when Research Enterprises, Ltd., a To- 
ronto radar plant, closed down. They 
were indignant when Howe suggested 
that, if they were laid off, they should 
accept 25 or 30 cents an hour less rather 
than be unemployed. They threatened to 
strike unless Howe met their demands. 

Finally, Howe lost his temper. Accord- 
ing to union spokesmen, he told them: 
“Let the workers go on strike. What the 
hell do I care? A little while ago I would 
have been worried, but not now. Now 
the plants are closing there is no better 
time to strike . . . Workers have been 
nursed through the war. They had better 
take jobs . . . or they won’t be working 
for a long time.” As the union men per- 
sisted, Howe exploded. “All I ask is that 
you get the hell out of here.” 

Next day, admitting he might have 
told the union men to “get the hell out 
of here,” Howe insisted he had been the 
‘ victim of a planned incident, that he had 
been available for interviews at his hotel, 
and that he was entitled to one day off 
a year. 

Even Tory newspapers had sympathy 
for the Liberal Minister. The Ottawa 
Journal commented: “Tact, alas, is no 
product of failure to break a hundred.” 
The Toronto Globe and Mail, whose re- 
porter had attended the interview, labeled - 
the union men’s intrusion of Howe’s pri- 
vacy as “inexcusable” and said his lan- 
guage “|. . Wise or not, was not overly 
harsh in relation to his irritation.” 

When union men demanded that Howe 


apologize publicly, or be dismissed from 
the Cabinet, Howe demanded an apology 
himself, canceling a scheduled meeting 
with them on Sept. 12. The teapot- 
tempest continued to simmer. 


Here Comes Trouble: But it was one 
more proof that reconversion was having 
its birth pangs. While government lead- 
ers continued optimistic, even predicting 
that an inflationary boom within six 
months would absorb all workers recent- 
ly laid off from war work, they hesitate 
to accept labor demands for reconversion 
pay based on one month’s wages for each 
year of war employment. There were 
still more jobs available than applicants, 
but many would not suit factory workers. 

By the week end, Toronto labor men 
planned a cavalcade of 100 cars, to be 
joined en route by cars from smaller 
towns, to invade Ottawa this week while 
Parliament is in session, demanding 
peacetime employment at wartime 
wages. Although there is momentary 
peace on the labor front—in contrast to 
some 500 strikes reported in the United 
States, only one strike is known to be 
in effect in Canada—most signs indicated 
that it would end soon. 


Dial 


Canada Shook Santa Too 


Canada, like the United States, had 
been on the giving end of its own form 
of Lend-Lease (called Mutual Aid) dur- 
ing the war. Last week its citizens learned 
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Nationa! Film Board 


The Governor General opens Parliament 


that Mutual Aid to Great Britain and the 
dominions, the West Indies, Russia, 
France, China, and India had cost 
$1,704,000,000. Grants, loans, and other 
aids brought Canada’s total financial as- 
sistance to the Allies up to $4,500. 
000,000. 

Although Mutual Aid ended with hos- 
tilities, Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley told 
Parliament that supplies of foodstuffs 
and civilian goods would continue to be 
shipped, but that sometime.these must 
be paid for. Since Mutual Aid was started 
in 1943, it had been known no repay- 
ment was expected, except for token pay. 
ments for leasing of cargo ships and ac- 
commodation for Canadian troops serving 
overseas. Canada has offered to meet the 
costs of future shipments, providing the 
recipient countries promise eventually to 
pay. Negotiations are proceeding for 
large-scale credits. 


Sh! The Plans: While some prewar 
pomp and ceremony was restored to the 
opening session of the twentieth Parlia- 
ment, in which Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King’s Liberal party has a bare 
majority of 126 out of 245 seats, the tra- 
ditional Speech from the Throne gave 
only the barest outline of what the gov- 
ernment proposed to do in its first post- 
war legislation. 

@ Ratification of the United Nations 
charter and the Bretton Woods monetary 
plan. 

@ New measures to relieve European 
hardship. 

@ A national flag and definition of Ca- 
nadian citizenship (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 10). 
@ Measures to stimulate external trade 
and extension of executive powers for the 
reconstruction period. 

@ Retention of price controls 
for some time. 
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Heap Big Hunters 


Trappers, campers, and 
others going to lonely spaces 
from the Pacific Coast to the 
Western Ontario border were 
warned last week that death 
might lurk in unexploded an- 
tipersonnel bombs and incen- 
diary canisters dropped in 
Japanese paper balloons. The 
warning was accompanied by 
an announcement that a spe- | 
cial antiballoon force of for- 
est rangers, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and troops 
had been disbanded. 

But one group of Canadi- 
ans remained apparently un- 
concerned. Bomb-disposal ex- 
perts reported that West 
Coast Indians had dismantled 
several Japanese incendiary 
bombs and balloons, using the 
material for tepees, boots, 
and “various gadgets.” 
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Good light is good business in your 
office. plant, or retail store. Employees 
do better work faster—more customers 
buy more goods...when the light's 
right! ° 

Right light? None finer than Sylvania! 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps give floods 
of cool, virtually glareless light... 





uniform light without harsh shadows. 
These lamps have life ratings up to 
6000 hours. And they keep at a high 
level of light all this while. 

Choose color-true Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamps—in lengths from 6” to 96” 
—for the best in fluorescent lighting, 
"Fluorescent at its Finest!” 





Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


Need Light Bulbs? 
Sylvania bulbs, too, mean— 
“Best Light in Sight!” 


SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC 


Makers of the World-Famous Sylvania Radio Tubes 
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Argentina: Sweet Words 


Last month’s smear campaign against 
United States Ambassador (recently ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of State) 
Spruifle Braden had been brushed off by 
the Argentine Government. No apologies 
were offered and an official investiga- 
tion petered out. But an attempt to re- 
new the campaign last week brought im- 
mediate action. 


Blanca’s Verse: The revived anti- 
Braden campaign was launched in a new 
anti-United States publication, Sobre la 
Marcha (On the March), edited by the 
Uruguayan poetess, Blanca Luz (White 
Light) Brum. This tiny, vivacious lady 
was also active in the earlier campaign. A 
small sample of her work, in translation: 


Strong is the dollar, yes; 
Because it feeds on lumber 
and rubber from Brazil; 
n coal, copper, and nitrate 
from our Chile, impoverished 
and sad. 
And why shouldn’t it be... 
And we Indians, undernourished, 
Foreign ministers without backbone, 
Governments which sold out, 
Radio, press and all corrupted 
By that dollar strong and arrogant. 


The Follow-Through: The new For- 
eign Minister, Juan Isaac Cooke (son of 
an American-born dentist), apologized to 


Braden and promised the attacks would 
not recur. In their 90-minute interview, 
which Braden called “the most construc- 
tive conversation I have had since my ar- 
rival in Buenos Aires,” Cooke also prom- 
ised “prompt and effective action” against 
Nazi influences in Argentina and ex- 
pressed sympathy with the demand for 
restoration of constitutional government. 
Nor did he stop at words. He asked the 
Interior Minister to arrest the author of 
new attacks. And swiftly other steps were 
taken against Nazi interests. 

Cooke’s actions were even more im- 
pressive than his words. He assigned two 
top-ranking and pro-democratic Foreign 
Office experts to assist him in ferreting 
out Nazi commercial and financial inter- 
ests. Then the government, on his recom- 
mendation, (1) forcibly seized two im- 
portant German concerns, after their 
owners refused to surrender them peace- 
fully, (2) closed down Die Zeitung, the 
revised edition of the German-language 
newspaper La Plata Zeitung which had 
been put out of business, after Argentina’s 
break with the Axis, in February 1944, 
and authorized the reappearance of the 
anti-Nazi Das: Andere 
which had been suspended for some time. 

Cooke recommended cancellation of 
Argentine citizenship of all foreign-born 
persons convicted of Axis espionage and 
asked the Interior Minister to abolish the 
requirement that foreign correspondents 
supply Spanish translations of all their 
cabled dispatches. 


Deutschland, . 





International 


Passing the Baton: Ezequiel Padilla (left) former Mexican Foreign Secretary, 
assailed “imposition” of a Presidential choice by the Administration and announced 
his own candidacy if “the people want me,” after President Avila Camacho guar- 
anteed free elections inh 1946. Francisco Castillo Ndjera (right), Ambassador in Wash- 
ington and distinguished internationalist, succeeds Padilla as Foreign Secretary. 
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The reaction to all this was a feeling 
of restrained optimism in interAmerican 
circles. A new opportunity to improve 
Argentine-United States relations seemed 
to have arisen—if Cooke could carry out 
his program. At the very least, he might 
force a showdown with anti-democratic 
elements within the government. 

But diplomats remembered the nu- 
merous false starts which Argentina had 
made and generally they adopted a wait- 
and-see attitude. 
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She Married a Private 
in Arabian Nights Setting 


In Sao Paulo, Brazil, Filly Matarazzo, 
daughter of the multimillionaire indus- 
trialist, Count Francesco Matarazzo, mar- 
ried a former Rio de Janeiro newspaper 
owner’s son, Jodo de Souza Lage, who 
fought in Italy as a private soldier in 
the Brazilian Expeditionary Force. A 
NEWSWEEK correspondent sends the fol- 
lowing account of the wedding: 


A description of the festivities sur- 
rounding the wedding of Joao de Souza 
Lage and Filly Matarazzo sounds al- 
most like a page from “The Arabian 
Nights.” By conservative estimate, it will 
cost the bride’s father about a quarter of 
a million dollars. The count, a Bra- 
zilian citizen of Italian descent with an. 
Italian title, is reputed to be the wealth- 
iest man in the country, with a fortune 
of around $50,000,000. 

All week long, guests streamed into 
Sao Paulo from Buenos Aires and Rio, 
coming by special car, train, and plane; 
some 500 arrived on Friday and Saturday 
alone. The civil ceremony took place 
Sept. 8, with only a few persons in at- 
tendance. The Papal Nuncio, highest 
Roman Catholic dignitary in Brazil, 
would preside at the religious ceremony 
two days later. 


For the Guests’ Pleasure: Then comes 
a grand ball in the gardens of the count'’s 
spacious palace, for 1,800 persons. High- 
lights of the ball: a presentation of “Les 
Sylphides” by the ballet corps and or-— 
theatre of. the municipal theater in Rio. 
This ballet has been danced only once be- 
fore in Brazil, at a Presidential function. 

The orchestras from the Copacabana 
and Urca Casinos in Rio were also 
brought to Sao Paulo. Carlos Machado, 
leader of the Urca Casino band, will be 
paid $3,000; each musician will receive 
$100. It’ was estimated that the ballet 
would cost about $10,000. A tremendous 
buffet supper follows the ball. For this, 
there was a recently imported cargo of 


Portuguese champagne. 

For glitter, lavishness, elegance of 
dress, and eminence of il has 
never seen anys ike this wedding. 
It probably stands by itself in the his- 
tory of South America. 
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OR more than thirty years, 
Monroe Calculating Machines 

eALance have maintained leadership. The 
— ae mechanical excellence responsible 
for this record is built into Monroe 
40425 Accounting and Listing Machines. 
365200 -4 Their modern design permits new 
088 
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methods and new economies in me- 
chanical accounting. 


For example, posting and prov- 
ing of Accounts Receivable “the 
Monroe Way” establishes a new 
standard of speed and simplicity. 
Statements are completed on time 
because they are produced and 
proved simultaneously with cus- 
tomer’s Ledger and the Journal, 
eliminating month-end peak loads. 


With a simple turn of the pro- 
gram bar, this same Monroe is 
instantly ready for Payroll Ac- 
counting, Stock Records, Accounts 
Payable, etc., and it is always avail- 
able as an adding machine. 


Let a nearby representative ex- 
plain Monroe advantages. Sales and 
service available through Monroe- 
owned offices in all principal cities. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 

Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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But Wide Walkouts Unlikely 
Because Unions and Management 
Both Want Fast Reconversion 


In Cleveland, the Parker Appliance 
Co., maker of aircraft fittings and hy- 
draulic equipment, laid off 3,800 work- 
ers after war contracts ended, then called 
back 500 to begin retooling. The AFL 
Machinists immediately called a strike to 
force plantwide seniority in rehiring (the 
company insisted on Departmental sen- 
iority). A group of office workers tried 
to go through picket lines with the help 
of mounted police. One officer was, hit 
in the stomach with a brick. One picket, 
clubbed by police, had his head stitched 
at a hospital. It was the first violence in 
a wave of strikes which last week swept 
over the nation: 
@ In Detroit, production of new Hudson 
automobiles was crippled when workers 
walked out in sympathy with 500 mem- 
bers of the independent Foremen’s As- 
sociation of America, who sought recog- 
nition and redress of piled-up complaints. 
Ford assembly lines stopped 
temporarily when they could get 
no more wheels from the Kel- 
sey-Hayes Wheel Co., tied up 
by 4,500 CIO Auto Workers 
who struck for rehiring of three 
union officials fired for ejecting 
two foremen. 
@ In Akron, B. F. Goodrich was 
“crippled by foreman trouble: 
15,000 workers were out be- 
cause of “chaotic” conditions 
following a strike of 780 mem- 
bers of the Foremen’s Associa- 
tion over lay-offs. 
@ On the Gulf Coast of Texas, 
walkouts crippled shipyards at 
Orange. In Seattle, lumberjacks 
authorized a strike to win an 
hourly minimum of $1.10. In 
West Virginia much of the 
Kanawha Valley was without 
gas as CIO Oil Workers closed 
the United Fuel Gas Co. in a 
wage dispute. 


Changing a Policy: In the 
transition from war to peace, or- 
ganized labor was both worried 
and belligerent. About 120,000 
workers were on strike in per- 
haps 500 disputes. And govern- 
ment labor policy, having lost 
its anchor in the no-strike pledge 
and the wartime solution of seiz- 





Wave of Strikes Reflects Labor’s 
Aim to Keep Its Wartime Wages. 





ing struck plants, also was in transition. 

Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach pinned his hopes for labor peace 
on a management-labor conference, to be 


held around the end of October. The_ 


War Labor Board put away its big stick. 
It was taking only cases where both 
sides agreed to arbitration. Most labor 
disputes were being handled, as in pre- 
war days; by the Labor Department’s 
Conciliation Service. President Truman, 
in his message to Congress (see page 29), 
called on agencies to “resist pressures for 
increases in wage rates which would 
imperil price ceilings.” 


To a Five-Year Plan? Yet in the same 
week Economic Stabilizer William H. 
Davis said the next five years could see 
a 50 per cent increase in living standards 
without increasing the cost of living and 
that industry had in the past absorbed 
and could continue to absorb rising 
wages through increased productivity. 
He struck the same note sounded earlier 
by William Green, AFL president. 

Thus the “50 per cent” slogan was be- 
coming almost as much a battlecry as 





Parker pickets voice labor’s aim: Higher hourly wages 
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Henry A. Wallace’s “Sixty Million Jobs.” 
In a book of the same name,* published 
last week, Wallace wrote that this goal 
could be accomplished in five years— 
“without a planned economy, without 
disastrous inflation, without an unbal- 
anced budget.” He did not touch on 
wages beyond asserting. “the right to 
earn enough to provide adequate food, 
clothing, and recreation.” But Davis’s re- 
marks indicated that top-level officials 
have been talking among themselves in 
terms of a five-year plan. 


Significance : 


Many of the strikes were spontaneous, 
hotheaded expressions of resentment over 
long pent-up complaints, or (as at Kel- 
sey-Hayes) over relatively minor issues. 
Behind them, however, was the determi- 
nation of labor to keep its high wartime 
wages as plants returned to normal, 
peacetime hours. A 30 per cent increase 
in hourly rates would be required to net 
the same pay for 40 hours as they got for 
48 with eight hours at time-and-a-half. 
Some such demand was. expected to 
emerge from this week’s conference of 
steelworkers at Pittsburgh. 

Labor knew that many corporate treas- 
uries were well filled. It could point to 
a War Production Board analysis saying 
that profits last year were 120 per cent 
higher than in 1939 and exceeded the 
peak. year of 1929, even after deduc- 
tion of taxes. Industry generally seemed 
resigned to hourly wage increases, but 
worried over the governmentt’s insistence 
on keeping prices where they are. 

Detroit labor leaders do not 
intend to cripple Ford, General 
Motors, or Chrysler with a major 
strike. Instead, individual union- 
ists talked of helping Ford re- 

ain its No. 1 position in the 
ow-price field, believing that 
when it did the workers would 
receive major concessions, such 
as a guaranteed annual wage. 

The probability was that more 
strikes would occur, in individ- 
-ual plants, over minor issues or 
specific grievances. Industrywide 
strikes seemed unlikely, since 
both management and_ labor 
were anxious to complete recon- 
version as quickly as. possible, 
to boost profits and jobs. As one 
top UAW official put it: “What 
sense is there in puHing big 
strikes when you have a lot of 
people out of work?” 


Pe 


Unborn Strike Cure 


The strike wave—which could 
seriously delay reconversion — 
disturbed Congress last week. 
Sponsors of the Ball-Burton- 
Hatch bill for compulsory arbi- 
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TOUCH AND ACTION KEYED TO YOU...that’s what you'll find 
in the NEW REMINGTON, now on unrestricted sale—the sweetest- 
running typewriter ever made. Remington Rand research and develop- 
ment engineers have scored another of their brilliant successes, creating 
a Personal Touch more uniform and sensitive, an action more stream- 
lined, than ever before conceived. A new touch, instantly changeable to 
your own desire—a new action, swifter than the fastest-flying fingers 
... these are the two features most wanted by every typist, and built as 
only Remington Rand craftsmen can build them. No wonder more 
Remingtons have been bought than any other make! No wonder 
Remington Rand is the FIRST name in typewriters! See for‘yourself... 
phone your nearest Remington Rand office or representative... today! 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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WALL STREET 


New Construction 
vs. The New World 


Many an American is aware from 
- experience that obsolescence and little 
normal new construction during the 
war add up to an impressive post-war 
market for the building industry. No 
one can predict with complete accuracy 
what the total construction program 
will be. Typical predictions range from 
an estimate of approximately 10 billion 
dollars annually for some five years to 
an overall figure of 15 billion per year, 
creating a total backlog of some 75 
billion. 





BUILDING | 


\ RHCKLOG $75 BILLION 


Importance of the actual develop- 
ment of post-war building operations 
cannot be overestimated; the cold fact 
is construction in the U. S. remains one 
of the most important supporting fac- 
tors of the economic system. It must 
function quickly and effectively. 

To simplify appraisal of current in- 
formation on this vital problem, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has 
compiled a comprehensive survey of 
the building industry,* and is certain 
it will prove interesting and informa- 
tive both to the investor and the aver- 
age citizen alike. 

Scope of the survey: A searching 
analysis of the present position of this 
key industry and an appraisal of the 
potentialities of post-war building; a 
discussion of basic post-war problems 
including the potential market, material 
shortages, labor relations, etc.; a break- 
down of various types of needed con- 
struction. Here, too, will be found a 


frank and unbiased estimate of favor- ' 


able and unfavorable aspects for the 
industry from the point of view of the 
investment-minded. Unusual feature: 
A discussion of how-to approach the 


problem of building and owning a home. © 


As usual, copies of “Burip1nc”’ will 
be sent to readers of this column, with- 
out cost or obligation. 

*Mail your request for a copy of “Burpinc” to 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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tration of labor disputes affecting the 
public interest urged quick action to cre- 
ate a new national labor policy. 

Labor leaders have attacked the B,H, 
bill as inspired by management. On La- 
bor Day, Sen. Harold H. Burton, Ohio 
Republican, retorted: “This bill can’t be 
decidec by charges of prejudice. We in- 
troduced it in the public interest. That 
interest is a vital one, and we propose to 
go through with it.” 

Donald R. Richberg, former New Deal- 
er and old-time labor lawyer who had a 
major part in drafting the proposal, told 
Newsweek that it actually originated 
with William Draper Lewis, director of 
the American Law Institute, who in 
1943easked him to head an informal 
volunteer group to draft a model labor 
law. Lewis expected the institute itself. 
to sponsor the bill. He was greatly sur- 
prised when his executive council re- 
jected it as “too controversial.” 

Richberg, determined to get the meas- 
ure before the public, considered a coun- 
trywide shower of pamphlets but later 
took the advice of a public-relations coun- 
selor to have the bill introduced in Con- 
gress. “It occurred to me the ideal spon- 
sors were the B,H, senators (Ball, Bur- 
ton, Hatch, Hill) who had become identi- 
fied in the public mind with interna- 
tional peace,” Richberg said. “It seemed 
to me a method to keep domestic peace 
was a vital part of international peace.” 
All the senators agreed except Lister 
Hill of Alabama, who was too busy 
as majority whip. 

The senators, however, insisted on re- 
writing whole sections before they would 
agree to sponsor the bill. “No charge is 
more absurd,” said Richberg, “than that 
they acted as our stooges.” 


PP 


Target: The Sterling Bloc 


Last January James M. Landis came 
back from Cairo—wheré the late. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had sent him as economic 
-overlord with the rank of minister—criti- 
cal of British Mideast policy generally, 
and particularly of the “sterling bloc” 
whereby Britain controls all foreign pur- 
chases made by the member states. 

One reason why President Truman cut 
off Lend-Lease aid to Britain was to put 
the United States in a better bargaining 
position to open up this region to Ameri- 
can goods. That Landis believes the 
move will be successful was indicated last 
week when he became chairman of a new 
firm, the Middle East Co. of Cleveland, 
‘which offers to provide manufacturers 
with “highly placed” agents in the prin- 
cipal Mideast countries, keep them posted 
on export-import trends, and help them 
build light manufacturing plants within 
the countries. Landis will keep his other 
job as dean of the Harvard Law School. 

Associates in the venture are mostly 
men who previously worked under Lan- 
dis in the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission or other government agencies. 


NEWSWEEK 
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“ International 
Landis opens shop in the Middle East 


The president is Dan T. Moore, former 
Ohio regional SEC director and later, as 
an Office of Strategic Services major, 
Landis’s aide in Cairo. The secretary is 
James Gruener, Moore’s crony and for- 
mer Office of Price Administration attor- 
ney in Cleveland. Directors include three 
Cleveland businessmen: Gordon Macklin, 
hotel operator and governor of the Cleve- 
land Stock Exchange; Gene Hutchinson, 
a partner in Hutchinson & Co., and W. 
Douglas Gorton, insurance man. 


Sel 


But Is There Oil? 


Harry F. Sinclair felt shut out. In the 
Near East and Middle East, site of one- 
third of the world’s proved oil reserves, 
five American companies had large pro- 
ducing interests. The Sinclair Oil Corp. 
had none. But -last week President Sin- 
clair obtained a 50-year concession on 
the oil in Ethiopia. Now, oilmen said, all 
he had to do was find it. 

Geologically, Ethiopia is not too prom- 


Acme 
Sinclair hunts for oil in Ethiopia 
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ising. Some~areas are definitely known 
not to have oil. In others, oilmen say, 
there may be oil but drilling for it would 
be strictly a wildcat operation. Pros- 
pectors have gressty passed up Ethi- 
opia for the known rich fields to the 
northeast in Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Iraq. 


The only time oilmen have paid much © 


attention to Ethiopia was in 1935, when 
Emperor Haile Selassie tried to interest 
the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and 


the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. in order to > 


forestall the imminent Italian invasion. 
Francis Rickett, a British promoter, was 
ing the deal but it collapsed under 

e State Department’s opposition, after 
an American newsman, the late James A. 
Mills, revealed it. 

The Sinclair company will set up shop 
in Addis Ababa. If exploration indicates 
petroleum in commercial quantities, it 
will start large-scale drilling. The com- 
pany will pay royalties on an increasing 
scale and also will build ‘schools, hos- 

itals, and other pom institutions. After 
Eve years half of the country’s area will 
be released from the concession, and at 
the conclusion of explorations, another 
25 per cent. 
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New Wings for Old 


During the war the Army and Navy 
trained 257,579 pilots. Many of them 
want to fly for commercial airlines when 
they leave the service. But over the next 
five years the air- 
lines expect to need 
only 12,500 new 
pilots. Typical of the 
men who have filled 
the many Army jobs 
with distinction and 
now want the few 
civilian jobs was 
James Ribb, a vet- 
eran of the fightin 
over England, No 
Africa, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the -Bal- 
kans. Ribb was 
lucky. A civilian Ribb 
again, he made his 
first flight this week from Dallas to Den- 
ver as a co-pilot for Braniff Airways. 

Ribb always wanted to fly. In 1941 he 
left the University of Texas in his junior 
year and landed a job with Braniff as a 
cargo handler. A year later, on leave from 
the company, he joined the Army Air 
Forces and won his wings as a fighter 
pilot. He flew a P-38 on 70 missions and 
accumulated 1,600 flying hours. Last 
June he was discharged on points. 


Derring-Do Reconverted: On his re- 
turn to Braniff, Ribb had to buck tough 
competition for a pilot’s job. Of the thir- 
teen openings that would come up during 
the summer, five would be filled by for- 
mer servicemen who had flown for Braniff 
fore the war. And the company was re- 





























































































. that “can’t be done” 


® Richardson Plasticians are regularly asked to 
solve “impossible” problems in plastics. 

We don’t mind it a bit! For each application is a 
challenge to our skill—a test of our ability 

to adapt plastics efficiently to an ever-increasing 
variety of industrial needs. 


With the great INSUROK family of precision 
- plastic products—molded and laminated—plus an 
accumulated “know-how” of over 20 years, 
Richardson can offer you advantages 
_ unsurpassed in this field. If you plan to use 
plastics on present or future products .. . find out ) 


now how Richardson Plasticians can help you. 


There is no obligation. 


INSUROK......... 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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ceiving ten applications a day for the 
other eight. Ribb got one of them. Braniff 
officials remembered him as the soft-spok- 
en, easy-smiling redhead who made 
friends up and down the line. He had the 
kind of personality passengers like. 

Then Ribb retrained. First, he adjusted 
his flying from the 400-plus-mile-an-hour 
P-38 to the 175-mile-an-hour DC-3 trans- 
port. The change, said Ribb, was “just 
technical.” More important was to forget 
the Army’s derring-do and to fly strictly 
according to the book. This meant learn- 
ing the airlines’ way of instrument fly- 
ing, navigation, communication, weather 
forecasting, and flight formation. For two 
months he studied in classroom, Link 
trainer, Vultee instrument-flying trainer, 
and in the DC-3s themselves. 

As a commercial fledgling, Ribb is tak- 
ing a drastic pay cut. He received some 
$470 a month as an Army captain, com- 
pared with a co-pilot’s starting salary of 
$220 a month plus traveling expenses. 
But Ribb has an eye on the future. In two 
years he can become a full-fledged pilot 
at $600 to $800. Ribb is also looking 
backward. When he started as a cargo 
handler, he got $60 a month. 
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New Products 


Lockep In—The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
of Baltimore has revealed that since the 
early days of the war American military 
aircraft have used a nylon barrier to 
prevent high-octane gasoline or fumes 
from seeping through fuel tanks and 
hose. A fine layer of nylon is applied by 
brush between the layers of synthetic 
rubber that form the tank walls. 

PEEKABOO Wa.is—The Rohm & Haas 
Co. of Philadelphia has adapted Plexi- 
glas, a transparent plastic, from aircraft 
turrets to home construction. In the bed- 
room of a three-room model suite, draw 
curtains provide privacy. A Plexiglas 
door, half the weight of glass, slides open. 
The room is compact enough for easy 





With Plexiglas, transparent walls 


air-conditioning. The plastic is shatter- 
proof and can be worked like wood. 

Easy TALKinc—The Edward B. Wind- 
sor Co. of Milwaukee has designed the 
Exec-Arm, an all-metal telephone holder. 
It swivels on the base and has a universal 
joint at the telephone for adjusting to 
position. Windsor is making 5,000 hold- 
ers a week to retail at $7.50. 

Rust RemMover—The I.S.E. Co. of 
Los Angeles is marketing Formula 314, 
which dissolves rust of all types on iron 
and steel. It leaves a thin coating of 
chemical on the metal to check further 
oxidation. 

House Boms—Gimbels department 
store in New York put on sale the Aer-A- 
Sol DDT bomb. In six or eight seconds 
the bomb releases a fine DDT spray 
strong enough to kill all the insects in a 
room. One bomb takes care of 100 
rooms. The Bridgeport Brass Co. and 
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With the DDT bomb, no insects _ 


others made several millions of the bombs 
for the armed forces. 

Bic Winp—The Niagara Sprayer & 
Chemical Co. of Middleport, N.Y., a 
subsidiary of the Food Machinery Corp. 
of San Jose, Calif.; has developed a 
Cyclone Duster for spreading insecticides 
on crops and fruit trees. A motor-driven 
fan blows the chemical dust through a 
hose at as much as 185 miles an hour. 
The crop-type duster with 24 nozzles 
can cover 100 acres a day with from 10 
to 50 pounds an acre. 
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Plants for Sale 


The government owns $16,500,000,000 
worth of war plants, representing 20 per 
cent of the country’s industrial capacity. 
This week the Surplus Property Board 
told its disposal agency, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., to lease or sell the 
plants in a hurry so that they could 
switch to civilian production and furnish 
jobs to the 4,000,000 war workers they 
once employed. 
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With the Exec-Arm, free hands 


To avoid haggling, the SPB adopted a 
“flexible” price policy in its new regula- 
tions. The RFC was instructed to nego- 
tiate directly with prospective buyers and 
to accept in general “fair value”—“the 
price that a well-informed typical buyer 
would pay if he were purchasing the prop- 
erty for a profit-making purpose.” Pur- 
chasers had to acquire factories for their 
own use, not for speculation. 

The SPB also tried to carry out the 
order in the Surplus Property Act to de- 
centralize the control of industry. The 
RFC must accept offers from responsible 
local groups with adequate working capi- 
tal and give them long-term credits, in 
preference to a cash bid from a firm that 
“would tend to concentrate economic 
power.” 

In the case of industries like synthetic 
rubber, where the government now owns 


98 per cent of the productive capacity, 


magnesium (90 per cent), and aluminum, 
the SPB is preparing reports for Congress 
on how the government-owned plants can 
be rationalized with those privately 
owned. 

But last week, without waiting for the 
SPB report, the RFC terminated its lease 
of seven plants to the Aluminum Co. of 
America so they “can be disposed of in 
a manner that would create competition” 
in the industry. Before the war Alcoa 
owned all aluminum-production facilities 
in the country. It now owns about 36 per 
cent; the government, 55 per cent; the 
Reynolds Metals Corp., 9 per cent. 


Significance 


The intent of the disposal act to spread 
surplus factories among smaller compa- 
nies may conflict in many instances with 
quick conversion to civilian output. The 
SPB’s new rules aim to steer a middle 
course. The danger is that through mud- 
dled administration hundreds of unsold 
factories could remain in the govern- 
ment’s hands indefinitely. This would dis- 
courage private business from building 
job-making plants of the same kind as 
long as the threat of government sale at 
distress prices hung over them. Further, 
the government would have an open invi- 
tation to operate the idle factories itself 
and thus become the No. 1 monopoly. 





A SENSATION IN 1904--- : : eo 
Yes, this car really hummed along in 1904, powered by Ford’s 4 Yok" Saale y 


tamous double opposed two-cylinder motor. And in the 
same year, there appeared a fine new motor oil 
that soon won a high reputation for quality. 


Its name was HAVOLINE. 
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BUT WHAT A DIFFERENCE TODAY 


Priced about the same as the 1904 model, this Ford 
gives a lot more in performance and comfort. 
Havoline Motor Oil, too, has amazingly 

changed. You can’t see the 

difference, but today’s Havoline 

is as far ahead of 1904 as 

today’s Ford. 
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_" Todays HAVOLINE- for Better Motor Protection 


ms with Insulated Havoline flows freely in distilled. All this insures easier 
. cold engines, stands up at high tem- starting, more power, more miles 
— peratures, thanks to solvent de- per gallon of gasoline, less wear, 
unsold waxing and a special “insulation” lower upkeep costs. Change to the 
ar} dis process. Your engine stays cleaner motor oil with more than 40 years 
! t 


uilding with Havoline because it is 100% of refining experience behind it. 
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‘urther, £ Don't miss the TEXACO STAR THEATRE on Sunday nights with JAMES MELTON =. . jz 


en invi- and famous guest stars. See your newspaper for time and station. 
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A noted artist's concept of the sources of ~—Y 
magic new textiles, some natural, others ~ 
man-made. From milk, oil, salt water, glass, 

trees and other forms in nature, science will 
produce soft, luxurious, long-lasting fabrics. 


Fabrics from Sea, Soil and Science 


by Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow! 


Imagination and Research Make the Textiles of Tomorrow 


From such diverse sources as coal tar and milk, 
irom wool and wheat, science is creating new 
textiles with all but magical qualities. Pure syn- 
thetics, or man-made fibres combined with natural 
ones, these soft, silk-like fabrics will go into dra- 


Imagination and Planning—Source of Your Pleasure Today 


[ HAS TAKEN planning and time to bring this fine whisky to perfection. Sea- 
gram’s V.Q. is an entirely different kind of whisky —superlatively mellow and 
light—with a distinct, clean taste, a delicacy all its own. It is a unique pleasure, 
planned yesterday for gracious living today. Be sure you ask for this superb 
Canadian whisky by name—Seagram’s V.0.—and know Canadian whisky at 


its pre-war best. 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagraws V.0..c1 


peries impervious to fire and sunlight, into soft, 
durable rugs, into clothing that does not crease, 
that needs no ironing, that can be cleaned with a 
damp cloth...and into countless other forms of 
beauty for Tomorrow’s homes. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Everyone knows that if this 
country is to get through the recon- 
version period with the minimum of 
trouble and promptly move on into a 
period of sound prosperity, it is es- 
sential to have peaceful-labor condi- 
tions. Those of us who have been op- 
timistic about the future have assumed 
that there would be such 


BUSINESS 77 . 


Supercolossal Utopia, and Immediately 


by RALPH ROBEY 


crease living standards by increasing 
wages because wages are not a ma- 
jor part of costs and the increase can 
be absorbed by other factors of pro- 
duction. 

d—That the record proves that all 
this can be done because the cost of 
living today is no higher than it was 





harmonious relations be- 
tween management and la- 
bor. We have assumed it 
because there is no conceiv- 
able good reason why it 
should not be so. And it still 
is possible, perhaps even 
probable, that this assump- 
tion will prove to be cor- 
rect. But if it does it will be 
in spite of William H. 
Davis, director of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. Last week 
he did just about as much as any one 





worst sort for months, and it may be, 
years ahead. 

Mr. Davis made this contribution 
of disservice to the welfare of the na- 
tion through the medium of a press 
conference, or press’ “seminar” for 
labor reporters. And, as if to make’cer- 
tain that the conference would have 
the worst possible effects upon labor- 
management ‘relations, he refused to 
grant the reporters permission to quote 
him directly. All they were permitted 
to do was to use their own words to 
describe his views. The inevitable re- 
sult has been a wide variation in the 
reports of just what he did or did not 
mean, and utter confusion as to wheth- 
er Mr. Davis was announcing official 
Administration policy or just sounding 
off for the purpose of getting himself 
back on the front pages of the news- 
papers. 


By checking the various news 
stories one against the other, however, 
it appears clear that Mr. Davis made 
at least the following points: 

a—That the standard of living of 
American workers should be increased 
by 50 per cent and that, while it may 
not be possible to accomplish this 
within the next year, it should not 
take more than five years to bring 
about this improvement. 
_ b—-That the method by which this 
increased living standard is to be ac- 
complished is by increasing wages by 
50 per cent while holding prices at 
present levels. 

c—That it is possible thus to in- 
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man could to assure labor strife of the 


in 1919, although in the 
meantime average hourly 
wages have increased from 
47 cents to $1.02 and aver- 
age weekly earnings from 
$22 to $46. 

Now let’s look at some of 
the facts upon which this 
line of reasoning of Mr. 
Davis’s is based. 

1—In 1919 we were ap- 
proaching the crest of the 
inflation following the last 

war. To be specific, commodity prices 
reached their peak in May 1920. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, 1919 does not offer 
a sound basis for measuring what is 
either desirable or possible. 
2—During the 25 years from 1919 
to 1944 production per man-hour has 
‘increased by an average of 4 per cent 
per year. If wages are to be increased 
by 50 per cent during the next five 
years through greater efficiency of pro- 
duction, the output per man-hour must 
increase each year by three or four 
times this amount. Never in our his- 
tory has there been anything ap- 
proaching such an increase of pro- 
ductive efficiency in any five succes- 
Sive years. ; 
3—Instead of wages being only a 
minor factor of cost, as Mr. Davis says, 
they are the largest single element of 
- cost. Wages enter every step of pro- 
duction from raw material to finished 
product and it is generally estimated 
that they amount to something be- 
tween two-thirds and four-fifths of the 
final sales dollar. This means it is 
absolutely impossible for the other 
factors of cost suddenly to absorb a 
50 per cent increase of wages. 


But in a way that is all beside the 
point. The significance of Mr. Davis’s 
statement does not lie in how wrong 
he is. The significance lies in the pow- 
erful encouragement that he thus gives 
to every labor-union leader to make 
exorbitant wage demands and there- 
by engender a period of industrial 
strife. 

Any man in official life who today 
can be that irresponsible clearly is 
unworthy of public trust. 
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Saving Coa : 
has been our business 


for 21 years 


HE urgent requirement for fuel conser- 

vation brings Iron Fireman firing econo- 
mies into sharp focus. There is one sure way 
to save coal—burn it automatically with high 
combustion efficiency. 

For 21 years Iron Fireman stokérs have 
been doing this job well, in boilers of all 
types. On top of this they save countless 
manhours—a wartime “‘must.” And they 
produce steam at minimum cost. 

Without cost or obligation, you can have 
a survey made of your heating or power 
plant and receive a report including-an esti- 
mate of what Iron Fireman automatic firing 
can accomplish for you. 

Our nationwide organization of qualified 
factory representatives and dealers is at 
your service. For full information write 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3749 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio, Pioneer and 
Leader in its field. Plants in Portland, 
Oregon ; Cleveland, Ohio ; Toronto, Canada. : 
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Leap: In London, Sonta ARAQUISTAIN, 
23, daughter of the former Spanish (Re- 
publican) Ambassador to France and 
Germany, Luis Araquistain, jumped to 
her death from the roof of the eight- 
story building where she and her father 
lived in separate apartments. A few 
minutes before her fatal leap she had 
been seen running up the stairs nude 
after stripping off her clothes in a pub- 
lic telephone booth. 


Begone, Fritz! In Washington, D. C., 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark ordered 
the deportation of Fritz Kuun, 49, one- 
time Fiihrer of the German-American 
Bund, as an undesirable alien. Kuhn was 
interned as a dangerous enemy alien in 
1943, after he finished 43 months in 
Dannemora Prison for’ misusing Bund 
funds and falsifying another organiza- 
tion’s books. His wife and son were sent 
back to Germany last year. 


Sued: In Cambridge, Mass., WaALpa 
WincHeELL, daughter of the columnist 
Walter Winchell, was sued for divorce by 
her husband of three months, WILLIAM 
F. Law ess, Boston art student. Charg- 
ing cruel and abusive treatment on last 
June 5 and 6, and also asking alimony, 
Lawless. stated that he had never lived 
with his wife. A few days after the June 
5 wedding, Miss Winchell phoned her 
father on the West Coast to say that she 
would seek an annulment. 

In Mexico City, GEN. FUuLGENCIO 
Batista, former President of Cuba, filed 
suit for divorce from his wife of nine 
years, Exisa DEL Pitan GOopINEzZ Y 
Gomez. Claiming incompatibility, Ba- 
tista accused his wife of abandoning him 
last October in New York. 


Honor: In Washington, Harry Hop- 
KINS;. adviser to the late President Roose- 
velt, was awarded the Distinguished 
_ Service Medal by President Truman for 
“selfless, courageous, and objective con- 
tribution to the war effort.” The brief 
ceremony in the White House garden 
was planned as a surprise to Hopkins. 


~ Associated Press 
A Presidential surprise for Hopkins 


Shorter: At a private hearing of musi- 
cians in Moscow last week, Dmitri 


_ SHOSTAKOVICH, most famous of con- 


temporary Soviet composers, conducted 
his newest symphony, the Ninth. Writ- 
ten in five movements, the work takes 
a normal 25 minutes to play. Running 
times on the previous two: Seventh, 105 
minutes; Eighth, 60 minutes. 


Long Time No See: An unconfirmed 
report in The London Evening News that 
Maj. CHARLES Boxer had been found 
alive and well in a Japanese prison camp 
brought an immediate comment from 
the author Emity Haun in New York. 
“He'll come home and marry me, of 
course,” she said. In her latest book, 
“China to Me,” Miss Hahn identified 
Major Boxer, former head of British In- 
telligence in Hong Kong, as the father 
of her daughter Carola, 4. 





Associated Press 


Judy has her own ideas about school 


‘I Donwanna’; On the first day of school 
in Chicago, Jupy Bromunp, 5, planted 
her feet outside the kindergarten door 
and refused to be educated. In wails, she 
delivered her unflattering opinion of the 
whole system, while sister Mitzi, 14, 
shoved her through the door. 


Russian Dressing: The late J. P. Mor- 
gan’s summer home in Glen Cove, L. I., 
was leased by the Soviet Government for 
two years ($15,000 a year) for mem- 
bers of Amtorg, the Soviet purchasing 
commission. The estate includes 6 acres 
of land, five outbuildings, and a Georgian 
house (41 rooms, eighteen baths) fur- 
nished with priceless rugs and antiques. 
The Russians plan to add several por- 
tuaits ot Geiteraiyssiine Stalin. 


Associated Press 
Degor’s clientele is GI now 


Royal Trim: In Paris, Cpt. JoHn Suer- 


“MAN Of Detroit, Mich., had his hair ex- 


pertly cut by CHarves Decor, former 
barber to kings and princes. Degor came 
out of retirement to help ease the barber 
shortage in the GI-jammed capital. 


Freed: In Hamburg, Germany, Max 
SCHMELING, former world’s heavyweight 
champion, acquitted by British authorities 
of a charge of having made a false state- 
ment to a member of the Allied forces. 
Schmeling was recently denied a license 
to enter the publishing business (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 10). 


Died: Princess STEPHANIE, 81, daugh- 
ter of Leopold II, King of the Belgians 
from 1865 to 1909; in Hungary. Steph- 
anie was the wife of a son of the Em- 
peror Franz Joseph, Crown Prince Ru- 
dolf, who committed suicide with the 
Baroness Marie Vetsera in a hunting 
lodge in 1889. 


Louise and Micaita Mrranpa, Ar- 
zona’s Siamese twins, Sept. 9, in Phoenix, 
two weeks after their birth (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 10). The bodies will be preserved 
for science. 


Vice ADMIRAL JoHN S. McCarty, 61, 
commander of Task Foree 38; of a heart 
attack, in Coronado, Calif., Sept. 6, less 
than 24 hours after 
he returned home. 
His physician said 
he was exhausted 
from combat duty. 
McCain had been 
commander of air- 
craft in the South 
Pacific in 1942, 
chiet of the Bureau 
of Naval Aeronau- 
tics, and chief of 
Naval Operations 
for Air. Admiral 
Halsey, his chief 
in the Third Fleet, 
said: “America has lost a great man—one 
with the heart of a lion . . . For myself ..; 
I have lost a great and good friend. 
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REMEMBER THE THRILL 
OF YOUR FIRST BICYCLE ? 








EMEMBER your first bike and the tremendous thrill 

it brought you with its sparkling nickel and shiny 

red enamel? ‘Fhat’s the same sort of thrill in store for you 

when you remodel your old home with the new modern- 

izing materials now available. All the advantages of a new 
house without leaving the friendly old neighborhood. 


Imagine having an attic bedroom like the one shown’ 


above for the kids or for guests. Or a really modern liv- 
ing room. Or that extra bathroom you’ve always wanted. 
Or extra closets, as many as you need! 


All this work can be done easily and economically with 
Gold Bond Building Materials, re- 














$8 


of these products is Fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum Board 
to cover shabby old walls and ceilings or to add new rooms. 
Gold Bond Wood-Grain Board for cozy dining rooms, 
studies and game rooms. Gold Bond Rock Wool Insula- 
tion to lower your heating costs and increase family com- 
fort winter and summer. Gold Bond Sunflex, the easier-to- 
apply wall paint that dries in an hour with no “painty” 
odor. 


For help in planning your remodeling go to the lumber 
and building material dealer in your community. 

He’s the man who can give you the best advice on how 
to start. And when he suggests a 





searched, manufactured, sold and 
guaranteed bythe NationalGypsum 
Company. Among more than 152 
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LATH = PLASTER * LIME * METAL PRODUCTS * WALL PAI 


Gold Bond Product, you'll be get- 
ting the best! National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 
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Friendship in Brooklyn ¥ 


Builds Berlin Synagogue 


Joseph S. Evans Jr., Newsweek's chief 
European correspondent, reports that ap- 
proximately 170 churches are open in 
Berlin—120 Protestant and 50 Catholic— 
all damaged. Repairs are being made rap- 
idly. Two synagogues are open in the 
British zone and one in the Russian, but 
none is so popular or well known as the 
synagogue in the American sector, where 
some 400 old men, women, and a score of 
American soldiers worshipped last Friday 
at sundown in the first Rosh Hashana 
service in years. Evans tells here the hu- 
man story behind that service. 


A wartime triendship between two 
Americans, a Brooklyn Jew and a Long 
Islander of Norwegian-Scottish descent, 
is directly responsible for the fact that 
Jews in the American section of Berlin 
held Rosh Hashana services last week end. 

Benne Katz of the Williamsburg Fire- 
proof Products Corp:, Brooklyn, and Maj. 
M. H. Smith, better known as “Jack,” are 
the two Americans involved. Major Smith 
is military governor of the Kreuzberg dis- 
trict in Berlin. Formerly he was a chemi- 
cal-warfare officer in New York. As such, 
he did much work with the Williamsburg 
Fireproof Products Corp. and found that 
Katz was the man to go to when some- 
thing had to be done and done fast. Real 
friendship, based on mutual respect, 
sprang up between the two men, with 
Katz visiting Jack in Jackson Heights and 
Smith frequently making the long jour- 
ney to Brooklyn. 








Wide World 
Berlin Jews, humiliated by the Nazis, now may worship again as they did 
when their synagogues were sacred and unscarred 





When Major Smith was sent abroad, 
Katz turned out to be a friend indeed. 
Somehow or other he could always lay 
his hands on good cigars—and Smith’s 
first waking gesture is to reach for a cigar. 
Every month, Katz has sent a box of the 
best to his friend, wherever he was. 


The Thought: In Berlin Major Smith 
had his hands full. Kreuzberg, the worst 
damaged American district, is, roughly, 
70 per cent destroyed. Furthermore, it 
adjoins the Russian sector and there fre- 


quently has been trouble from Russian” 


soldiers crossing into Kreuzberg to raise 
a little hell. 

But despite his multifarious duties, 
Smith wasn’t too preoccupied to notice 
one day that directly across from his bil- 
let was the skeleton of an imposing 
building—a synagogue. He - immediately 
thought of Benne Katz (he was smoking 
one of Benne’s cigars at the time) and it 
occurred to him that there was no pro- 
visions for Jewish worship in his district. 

Immediate inspection of the synagogue 
revealed that the main building was use- 
less. With Hitler’s assumption of power, 
the building had been taken over as a 
storehouse for confiscated goods of Jews 
in that area. While filled with pots, pans, 
china, typewriters, adding machines, vac- 
uum cleaners, household and office fur- 
niture, and other articles for which the 
Nazis had no immediate use, the building 
was hit by Allied bombs, though not too 
badly damaged. But SS troops later set 
the structure afire, and Russian forces 
used it as a temporary billet... 


The Deed: While viewing the dismal 
remains, Major Smith was accosted by a 
meek little German, once a committee- 













































































Associated Press 





“man for the synagogue. The committee. 


man was Ernst Wolff, 44, a former 
theatrical designer who had remained in 
hiding in Berlin. His main interest now 


was to see the synagogue, one of Berlin's , 


greatest, rebuilt. Wolff declared that 
within 24 hours he could raise funds nec. 
essary to repair a small chapel adjoining 
the main building if Major Smith would 
agree to furnish the needed materials. 

Smith did and Wolff did, and today 
the chapel is open for worship—rep: ainted. 
reroofed (where an American dud bomb 
had penetrated), and rewindowed. And 
one of those stained-glass windows to the 
right of the altar is dedicated to Benne 
Katz. He may never get to Berlin to see 
it, but to nearly a thousand Berlin Jews 
who thronged the chapel for New Year 
and Day of Atonement services, he is a 
hero—almost as great a one as Major 
Smith. 


wor 


Who Goes to Church 


Church membership in America is at 
its all-time high: 256 religious bodies re- 
port that 72,492,669 persons (more than 
52 per cent of the population) are offi 
cially affiliated with 258,608 churches. 
The total, which has increased steadily 
for many years, exceeds 1948 figures bv 
3,991,483. 

This and other data appeared last week 
in the 1945 edition of the Yearbook of 
American Churches,® directory of de. 
nominations, institutions, church periodi- 
cals, and clerics, and edited by Dr. Ben- 
son Y. Landis. 

Dr. Landis’s census discloses that 97.4 
per cent of the total membership was 
reported by 55 church bodies enrolling 
50,000 or more. Eighty-two per cent of 
the nation’s church members is included 
in the following thirteen churches. 


23,419,701 
8,046,129 
5,667,926 
4,641,184 


Roman Catholic 
Methodist 
Southern Baptist Convention 
Jewish Congregations 
National Baptist Convention, 





U.S.A. Inc. 4,021,618 
National Baptist Convention 

of America 2,352,339 
Protestant Episcopal Church 2,227,524 


Presbyterian Church 


in the U.S.A. 2,040,339 
United Lutheran Church 

in America 1,690,204 
Disciples of Christ 1,672,354 


Northern Baptist Convention 1,555,914 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio and 
Other States 
Congregational Christian 
Churches 


1,356,655 
1,075,401 





59,767,348 





**Yearbook of 


Deena’. tonnes 2S wae 


American Churches. 178 page» 
- Sewers Printing Co., Lebanon, Pa. $3. 
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119,701 
46,129 
567,926 
341,184 


21,618 


352,339 
197,524 


040,339 


590,204 
872,354 
555,914 


356,655 
075,401 


767,348 
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AIR POWER 





We've Got It- Shall We Keep It? 





Air power proved the deciding factor in defeating Germany, admits 
the captured German general Von Rundstedt. It has played perhaps 
an even bigger part in the crushing of Japan. There is no question 
that air power is vital to the future security of the nation. 


These facts arouse searching questions among thoughtful Americans: 


* 


QO Now that we have achieved air supremacy, 
is it going to be easy to retain it in the 


future? A 


A No. We can lose our air edge unless new 
and better aircraft equipment is constantly 
being designed and produced. This requires 
a complex development cycle of many steps, 
all taking time, skill and effort. 

e 


QO What are the steps? 


A Army and Navy outline requirements. The 
aircraft industry, applying the results of con- 
tinuing research, designs prototypes. Army 
and Navy test and prove them. Industry 
makes further refinements. Then follows a 
production run in sufficient numbers to 
permit of adequate testing by tactical units, 
with further refinements to follow. Only 
then is the equipment proven, ready for 
mass production in an emergency. 


e 
© How much time does this involve? 
A At least five years. 


Ob» O 


Aa 


QO Does that mean that the first-line equipment 
with which we won air superiority was 
actually under development before the war 
began? 


A Yes. As typical examples, the Hamilton 
Standard Hydromatic propeller was con- 
ceived in 1935, the Pratt & Whitney Double 
Wasp engine in 1937, the Vought Corsair 
fighter in 1938, the original Sikorsky heli- 
copter in 1938. : 


SO BO Bw O 


* 


How much of the aircraft job was done by 
the basic aircraft industry itself? 

All the designing and developing. Up to 
1942, allthe production of airframes and pro- . 
pellers and 98% of engines. Since then, over 
nine-tenths of the airframes and about half 
of the propellers and engines. The rest were 
built by auxiliary producers. 


How quickly did the auxiliary producers © 
get into full production? 


Eighteen months to two years. 

e 
With our accumulated knowledge and 
experience, could we, in case of future 
emergency, shorten that development and 
production cycle? 


Possibly, but as performance goes up, it 
takes more engineering skill, more time, 
more money than ever. 

e 


What is the American aircraft industry 
doing to keep ahead? 


It is well along in the development of radi- 
cally advanced equipment. 


What are foreign countries doing? 
Exactly the same thing. 


Who will command the air in 1950? 


The nation with the strongest and most 
technically competent aircraft industry, the 
most effective air force, the most efficient air 
line system, the most air-wise public. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 








PRA" & WHITNEY ENGINES ¢ HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELL? : 


-LLANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES ¢ SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 











You'll feel the dif- 

erence! The point is 
smooth...and strong 
because the lead ig 
bonded to the wood, .- 
(Pressure-Proofed): 

Venus VELVETS are™ 
office morale builders.’ 
Try them... yowlk 23° 
specify them! er 


wis. Venus VELVETS 
are better pencils 
- «@ but only 5¢, 
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Ameaican Leap Pencic Company, Hosoxen, New Jeasey 
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Drama at a chess match—no pop, popcorn, or popping-off 


From the Red Gambit 


America lost, and decisively, the first 
international sports event since the out- 
break of the war in Europe. On Sept. 1, 
in Moscow, W. Averell Harriman, United 
States Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
opened a U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. radio chess 
match. Three days later, the Russians 
had trounced the Americans, 15% points 
to 4%, in a brilliant exhibition of their na-, 
tional indoor game. 

The rules:. Ten men from each coun- 
try, as closely matched as possible, played 
two games each. A game won counted 1 
point for the team; a game drawn, % 
point. The time control was set at 40 
moves in the first two and a half hours, 
and sixteen moves an hour thereafter. 
Transmission time over two of the fastest 
radio circuits in the United States—used 
to send the moves between New York 
and Moscow—was not counted. In New 
York more than 1,000 chess enthusiasts— 
ranging in age from 7 to 70—crowded 
the ballroom of the Henry Hudson Hotel 
to follow the moves on ten large illumi- 
nated boards. 

The Russians showed their superiority 
early. Mikhail Botvinnik, unequivocally 
titled the Absolute Champion of All Rus- 
sia, forced Arnold Denker, the United 
States Chess Champion, to resign in 25 


’ moves. In the second round, Botvinnik, 


whose namesake is the American cham- 
pion’s dentist, again extracted a victory 
from the American champ. 
The Soviet team won thirteen games, 
drew five, and lost two. The only Ameri- 
cans to win were Israel Horowitz, editor 
of Chess Review, and Herman Steiner, : 
chess editor of The Los Angeles Times. 
Steiner came through despite the fact 
that he spent 45 minutes over -the first 


‘seven moves, and as a result got into time 


trouble at the end of the first control 
period amd had to make fourteen moves 
in just two minutes. 


Por 


Widdoes’ Might 


No collegiate town is more football 
crazy than Columbus, Ohio, home of the 
Buckeyes of Ohio State University. For 
ten weeks in the fall, the student body 
and faculty—and the old grads—live, eat, 
and sleep football. The great swimming 
teams coached by Mike Peppe are for- 
gotten, and classes in literature are ig- 
nored, as James Thurber and _ Elliott 
Nugent, OSU co-authors of “The Male 
Animal,” have noted. 

Football fever is again gripping Co- 
lumbus—caused no less by the coming 
autumn than by the: presence of Carroll 
C. Widdoes, 41-year-old Buckeye coach. 
As winner of the Big Nine title last year, 
Widdoes is the cynosure of Midwest 
football. ‘As “coach of the year” for the 
best undefeated civilian team of 1944 
(developed in his freshman year as a 
collegiate coach), he is also a national 
football figure. 


The Pigskin Propagandist: Before 
last season, Widdoes lapsed from normé 
coaching behavior to predict that Ohio 
State might win all of its games. He tried 
to retract his rash statement, but his 
team took him seriously. Sparked by 
Halfback Les Horvath, who’ won’ the 
Heisman Trophy, the Buckeye eleven 
went through OSU’s first undefeated and 
untied season in 24 years. 

This season Widdoes will make no pre- 
dictions. He isn’t*talking or, when he 6, 
he takes a doleful view of the situation. 
Horvath is in the Navy. His squad & 
speckled’ with freshmen. All oi Ohio 
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Inadequate power 
steals part of the 
production efficiency 


you pay for 


Backward wiring handicaps advanced equipment 


... Wire ahead 


Don’T HOBBLE new, improved equip- 
ment for the sake of saving a few 
extra dollars worth of wiring. 
Remember, to get peak efficiency 
from postwar production equipment 
wiring must come first—foresighted 
Wiring to provide for greatly ex- 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER 
+». BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


panded power needs to come. 

Check your wiring plans* now. 
Avoid costly alteration shutdowns 
later. Call in your consulting or plant 
power engineer, electrical contractor 
or power salesman. Hear what they 
say about the wisdom of soundly 


planned wiring and service equip- 
ment. Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company. General Offices: 
25 Broadway, New York City 4. Chi- 
cago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 6. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, + 


V Check yourooring plone. 
Mfr May check yon / 


‘vie. ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 





Don rhbaedke 


STARRING IN 


"GUEST 
WIFE" 


A Jack Skirball 
Production 


RELEASED THROUGH 
UNITED ARTISTS 


[OVERHEARD AFTER THE MOVIE | 


sue: It’s very relaxing to see a Don Ameche picture. He’s 
so amusing! 


He: [ know another way to relax... light up a Blackstone 
Cigar. 


sue: That’s an advantage you men have over us. 


He: True! You know, I’ve never found a cigar so mild, mellow 
and full-flavored as a Blackstone. And quality has never 
been sacrificed in Blackstones. Today, as always, they 
are filled 100°; with the finest long-leaf Havana tobacco. 

“« “ “ 


Another thing: Blackstone Cigars are made by skilled workers in a light, airy, 
modern factory under the strictest sanitary conditions. No wonder Blackstone is 
known as “‘the choice of successful men.’”? Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark 5, N. J. 


Blackstone Cigar 


the choice of successful men 


FIVE PAVORITE SIZES: PERFECTO EXTRA, CABINET EXTRA, KINGS, PANETELA DE LUXE, BANTAM 
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State’s opponents are out to topple the 
Big Nine champion. 
Actually, Widdoes’s melancholy mut. 
terings are pigskin propaganda. On paper 
the Ohio State team still looks the best 
in the Western Conference. Paul Sar. 
ringhaus, 200-pound back of the 1949 
national mythical championship Osu 
team, has returned from the Army, A 
triple-threat man, Sarringhaus will re. 
place Horvath. Ollie Cline, freshman 
fullback of last season, is available, and 
so are Thornton Dixon, a tackle of the 
1941 team, Bob Dove, the ambidextrous 
passing quarterback, and Bill Hackett, 


captain and right guard. The freshmen 


are promising high-school stars. With 
more veterans than other Big Nine teams 
can boast, the OSU team of 1945 looks 
much like last year’s steamroller. 


From the Brown Shadow: The high 


..point of Widdoes’s first. year with col- 


legians came in the 26-6 defeat of the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. The 
Bluejackets were coached by Lt. Paul 
Brown, regular Ohio State coach on leave 
to the Navy. When, early this year, 
Brown signed to pilot the Cleveland entry 
in the postwar All-American Pro Football 
League, Widdoes, who had been acting 
head man, was promoted to the perma- 
nent spot. 

It was the first time in twelve years 
that Widdoes emerged from the Brown 
shadow—he was Brown’s high-school as- 
sistant in Massillon and, since 1941, at 
Ohio State. Born of missionary United 
Brethren parents in the Philippines, Wid- 
does was sent to Dayton grade schools, 
Lebanon High School, and Otterbein Col- 
lege, where he won eight varsity letters. 
He was halfback, centerfielder, basketball 
forward, hurdler, and pole vaulter. 

At Ohio State, opinion is divided on 
the respective merits of Brown and Wid- 
does. Some say Brown’s success has been 
due to Widdoes, and others say vice 
versa. Each teaches the same kind of 
game—a hustling, bustling all-around at- 
tack from the single wing, double wing, 
T, and Notre Dame formations. Each has 
three sons, and they both say they expect 
no more from their players than they 
would from their sons. 

This year, however, Widdoes has a spe- 
cial interest in winning. His parents, who 
were prisoners of the Japs during the wat, 
have been liberated and will see theit 
son in action as a big-time collegiate 
football coach. : 


aw 


Flag Races 


In September, a series of baseball 
games between major-league leaders sud- 
denly becomes a crucial series. Thats 
the way it was last week. By end 
play on Labor Day, only four and a 
half games separated the first four teams 
of the American League—Detroit, Was 
ington, St. Louis, and New York. Not 
one but two crucial series came up: 
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Tigers and Yankees, and the Senators 
and Browns. 

If the Tigers were shaky invading 
New York (they had lost six of eight 
games to Cleveland and St. Louis), they 
didn’t show it to the pitching-poor 
Yankees. The first game was a 10-0 rout 
of New York by Dizzy Trout. Two suc- 
cessive double-headers were split, and 
then the Tigers again beat the Yankees 
5-0 and 11-4. In Washington, the Sen- 
ators, after sharing victory in the open- 
ing double-header, swept the remaining 
four games from the champion Browns. 

The success of: the Senators and Tigers 
sent St. Louis reeling to seven games 
back of Detroit, and New York to seven 
and a half. Barring complete collapse, 
the leading Tigers and pursuing Senators 
should decide the flag in their own cru- 
cial series Sept. 15 and 16. 

In the National League, the St. Louis 
Cardinals still dog the heels of the Chi- 
cago Cubs. The Cubs have had a feast 
on second-division clubs; the famine is 
ahead in September games. with the first 
division. The schedule favors the Cards. 


Pa 


Winning With Canucks 


The Montreal Royals of the Interna- 
tional League, oldest AA circuit in or- 
ganized baseball, won the only between- 
border pennant of 1945 last week with 
the aid of three native sons. Jean Pierre 
Roy pitched 25 winning games, a new 


Montreal record. Roland Gladu, outfield- 


er, and Stan Breard, shortstop, were 
among the league’s leading hitters and 
defense men. ° 

Roy’s 25th victory, 8-3 over Rochester® 
on Sept. 5, was the clincher for Manager 
Bruno Betzel’s team. It was Montreal’s 
third pennant (Frank Shaughnessy, now 
president of the league, won one ten 
years ago, and the other was won in 
1898). The presence of three French- 
Canadians on the team, for the first time, 
zoomed home attendance to more than 
800,000, which the International League 
considers equivalent to 1,000,000 in 
the majors. 

Since the late James (Tip) O’Neill of 
Woodstock, Ont., played for the St. 
Louis Browns in the ’90s, Canada has 
sent a steady run of players to the big 
leagues. Until last Sunday this year’s 
crop was led by the slugging Brooklyn 
outfielder Goody Rosen of Toronto. Then 
the Philadelphia Athletics unveiled Dick 
Fowler, 21-year-old pitcher, also from 
Toronto, just discharged from the Ca- 
nadian Army after serving three years. 

In his first start, Fowler came up with 
baseball's first no-hit, no-run game of the 
season. When the A’s scored in the ninth 

a 1-0 victory over the St. Louis 

Browns, jubilant Shibe Park fans carried 

€ young pitcher from the diamond on 
their shoulders. : 


eee 





*Other teams in the league: Baltimore, Newark, 
Toronto, Buffalo, Jersey City, and Syracuse. 





AMERICA 


ITS WATER 


FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 





Safe water, safely served, is a peculiarly American luxuty . .. nowhere 


else is the supply so pure and so abundant . . . nowhere else are in- 
dividual paper cups so considerately supplied in most public places. 


Cultivate your customers’ good will, protect their health, cater to 


their convenience — with one of these four single-service cups. ., 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
ALSO AJAX J] COLUMBIAN | PEERLEss {{) 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO, 
Worcester 5, Mass. 


U. S. ENVELOPE CO., SAN FRANCISCO DIV. 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 





DON’T FORGET 
DON’T FORGET 


Don’t forget to keep looking 
for this famous label. 
You’ll see it again 
on your grocer’s shelves. 


UNDER 


yaaot 
act werent 


THE SANDWICH SPREAD OF THE NATION 
Branded with the devil... but fit for the gods! 
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SPORT WEEK 








THE BONDED 
HAVANA CIGAR 








AME transcriptions 


are recorded on Audiodises 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., N.Y. C. 











The Badge Rides Again 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A travel note this’ week says: 
“Mr. Avery Brundage, chairman of the 
American Olympic Committee, has 
just departed for Stockholm to attend 
the international amateur athletic con- 
ference there.” Not only does this 
make the conference official, but it 
takes a fellow back to those old pre- 
war days when Mr. Brun- 
dage was always departing . 
for some’ foreign port with 
brief. case in hand and the 
international amateur ath- 
letic situation wrapped safe- 
ly in a small piece of tissue 
paper in his left-hand waist- 
coat pocket. 

It seems to be a sound 
inference, from the above 
note, that Mr. Brundage has 
taken the war in stride, 
rather than vice versa. Recently some 
insubordinate amateur athletic official 
peered out from behind his row of 
badges and suggested, viciously, that 
Mr. Brundage favored the prompt re- 
turn of Germany to the Olympic ranks. 
Mr. Brundage parried this shot lightly 
with one of his own badges, the seal 
of the tribe, and replied that the sug- 
gestion was grotesque, absurd, and 
more than a little preposterous. 

It’s hard to see how such an idea 
could. get started; unless from Mr. 
Brundage’s singlehanded fight, in the 
last prewar Olympic yed& of 1936, to 
get the American team over to Ger- 
many to compete. Mr. Brundage ar- 
gued that too much notice was being 
taken of the foibles of the Nazi party. 
He said that sport was sport, the world 
over. While he spoke these words, his 
assistant badgers herded the athletes 
aboard ship and got them safely de- 
livered to Germany, where the Fiihrer 
chewed his fingernails whenever a 
Negro won a race or a jumping event. 


A rumor got around that Mr. 
Brundage was not altogether ‘pleased 
with the Fiihrer’s attitude, but it was 
plain to see that the attitude of his own 
athletes displeased him more. Take 
the case of the handsome Mrs. Eleanor 
Holm Jarrett, now Mrs. William Rose. 
It did not occur to her that Mr. Brun- 
dage knew more about training for the 


back-stroke swimming event than she- 


did. As the best woman back-stroke 
swimmer in the world, she had her 
methods, and they did not exclude a 
goblet of champagne now and then 
at sea to settle the stomach and pass 
the time. - 


“This will not do,” said Mr. Brun- 
dage, on learning that the tipple as- 
sayed more than 4 per cent alcohol. 
“We must win for America.” 

“I could win this race for America 
pulling a string of three barges,” said 
the lady, with considerable truth and 
looking Mr. Brundage straight in the 

badge (the third from the 
left, top row). 

Mr. Brundage, however, 
insisted that the race must 
be won on the dry ticket—a 
tricky job in a pool—and 
tossed Mrs. Jarrett off the 
team. The latter returned to 
America in due course, an- 
nouncing en route, Over a 
glass of well-recommended 
Chateau Yquems, that she 
would not support Mr. Brun- 

dage for President or for dog-catcher, 
if either office happened to tempt him. 
As all the world knows, neither did. 
Mr. Brundage is content to rule the 
badgers, or amateur athletic officials, 
of the earth with a firm hand and a 
benevolent stop watch. 


And he does it. Here, nine years 
after the last Olympic games, with a 
slight setback for Germany having oc- 
cfrred in the interim, Mr. Brundage is 
still in the saddle, denying rumors, 
heaping contempt upon rebellious 
badgers in his ranks, and hastening to 
Stockholm to set the boys straight. 

Mr. Brundage is one of the few 
American sports diplomats who have 
this influence. When’ Gen. John J. 
Phelan, retired maker of ladies’ under- 
garments and former chairman of the 
New York boxing commission, went to 
Rome some years ago for a meeting 
of the International Boxing Federa- 
tion, he had it in mind to impose the 
New York code upon the rest of 
the world. 

“This is the law!” said the general, 
slapping his own rulebook upon the 
table. 

“What did he say?” inquired a 
Ruthenian delegate, but before the 
interpreter could reply the delegate 
had gone out to join the other dele- 
gates in the street for a quick smoke. 

Mr. Avery Brundage would never 
have stood for this sort of thing. To- 
bacco is unfavorable to physical fit- 
ness in a badger, or delegate. As for 
champagne, they have probably re- 
moved Stockholm’s entire supply 2 
miles outside the city limits for the 
duration of the present meeting. 
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He'll Tell the World 


In 1948, the late President Roosevelt 
plucked Chester Bowles from his New 
York advertising agency (Benton & 
Bowles, Inc.) to head up a reorganized 
Office of Price Administration. 

Last week, President Truman plucked 
Bowles’s ex-partner, William Benton, from 
the University of Chicago to head up the 
new information service in a reorganized 
State Department. 

Thus Secretary of State Byrmes had 
gone from one extreme to another in se- 
lecting an Assistant Secretary to tell the 
rest of the world about America. Ben- 
ton, a go-getting, affable 45-year-old mil- 
lionaire, and the right-hand man of Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will succeed the book- 
ish and quiet poet, Archibald MacLeish, 
recently resigned. Benton’s chief task: to 
create a smooth information service from 
the vestiges of the Office of War Informa- 
tion and Office of Inter-American Affairs 
which President Truman recently merged 
' under the State Department (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 10). 


From Ads to Weal: Benton burst on 
. the advertising scene like a meteor dur- 
ing the gloomy ’80s. Born in Minneapolis 
of school-teaching parents, he had gone 
to Carleton College two years, then on to 
Yale University, where he met and be- 
came a close friend of Hutchins. They 
graduated in 1921, three years before 
Bowles, whom Benton knew only casually 
at Yale. 

Benton went to work for the Lord & 
Thomas advertising agency and stayed 
for seven years. Then: in 1929, on $2,500 
in savings and $2,500 borrowed capital 
he launched his agency with Bowles. He 
promised himself he would quit when hé 
made his first million and devote his time 
to the public weal. 

By 1936, Benton & Bowles was gross- 
ing $15,000,000 annually; Benton was 
taking $250,000 yearly as his cut. One 
day in 1987, the agency’s 200-odd em- 
ployes picked up what they thought was 
just another of the pep memorandums to 
which Benton long had habituated them. 
Its gist: Benton was retiring to hecome 
assistant to the “boy wonder,” President 
Hutchins of Chicago; he had enjoyed 
working with his employes and wished 
them all success. Then eyes popped at 
the memorandum’s tag line: Employes 
would please keep this information con- 
fidential since the university’s board of 
regents had not yet confirmed his ap- 
pointment. 

Faculty members at first were cool. 
But Benton’s persuasive ways soon won 
them over. He wooed financial backing 
for the university’s Round Table of the 
Air and created and tumed Human Ad- 
venture into a profitable, sponsored radio 
program. He talked Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
into turning over its Encyclopaedia Bri- 



































“HOT” BEAD CHAIN 
detects 


insulation flaws 


The characteristic flexibility of BEAD © 
CHAIN is uniquely effective for this 
unusual application in spark test equip- 
: jment . . . internationally approved for 
heckir g wire insulation. Short lengths 
D CHAIN are charged with 
as high as 50,000 volts. Wire 
btough a trough is completely 
a by clusters of beads. A flaw 
hy current passing from the 
AD CHAIN through the in- 
thus creating a warning signal. 


Diagram abo 
is detected by i 
passing through Taga 
BEAD CHAIN to wie? 

ing a circuit. Photo at aga 
shows electrode unit of spark” 
test machine with its hundreds 
of lengths of BEAD CHAIN. 


Photo courtesy James L. Entwistle Co., Pawtucket, R, I. 
BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small metal parts to close toler- 
ances without waste. Most electronic tube contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. 
Our Research and Development Division will help in the engineering of postwar products. 





THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 MOUNTAIN GROVE STREET, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 







THOUSAND USES: 























Two Ways to Solve | er errr 
° - tannica rights to the university's press. He 
Your P rod uct M arki ng Prob lem has been instrumental fahuing gift on 


to the university. 


Canned Music, Canned ‘Ideals: Out- 





side the academic arena, no grass has 
grown under Benton’s feet. He helped fi- 

nance the New York Tabloid PM and re- 

1 ? putedly got back, dollar for dollar, all he 
put in (one report says $50,000) by 

CONCENTRATE ON IT WHILE PUT IT UP TO elping set PM’s distribution system after 


Marshall Field had bailed out the other 
DRIVING TO WORK ennioon angels for a fraction of their adventurous 
dollars. Benton owns the Muzak Coprp., 
: which profitably pipes dinner-hour music 
into New York restaurants via telephone 
lines. 
Benton bubbles with ideas which he 
rattles off constantly into the dictation ma- 
chine always at his elbow. 
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The Last Yank? 
In Tokyo last week, Yank, the Army 


weekly, climaxed a fabulous wartime 
career. It had its Tokyo edition ready 
and waiting for American occupyi 
forces when they marched into the Japa- 
nese capital. 

One week earlier, when Tokyo was 
off limits to most Army personnel, Sgt. 
George Baker, creator of Yank’s prize 
comic character Sad Sack, Sgt. Les 
Schonberg, and Warrant Officer Earl D. 
Erickson slipped into the city under 
cover, grabbed an offset printing plant, 
and went to work. It had a cover show- 
ing the surrender ceremony aboard the 
battleship Missouri and a lead article on 
the American occupation of Japan. 
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You probably are thinking now about a new peacetime prod- 

uct. You’re also probably thinking about marketing that The Presses Roll 

product . . . how to trademark it, package it or how to get St. Louis welcomed back its three 
your story across at the point of sale, among other things. dailies last week. The Post-Dispatch, 


“ : : , Star-Times, and Globe-Democrat rolled 
That’s where Dennison comes in. Whatever your marking off the presses again after settlement of 
problem, remember there’s more than a century of specialized two strikes ended a three-week hiatus. 
experience at your beck and call here in Framingham. So Strike one: the AFL carriers, settled 

when the newspapers purchased _ their 
when the time comes, put your problems up to routes for $2,250,000 and agreed to bar- 
gain with them as employes (NEwswEEKX, 
Sept. 10). Strike two: the AFL typog- 


bd raphers, which delayed reappearance of 
RQRVNWWIAOYL the papers one day until publishers 
agreeg to raises of $6.15 weekly. 
PAPER PRODUCTS FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY | = 


We'll be glad to help you plan today the special tags or labels The Censor Passes 
which you need. Evidences of past performances are given in 
an interesting booklet on product marking and identification. 
Get the coupon that will bring yours to you in the mail today. 


In Rome, a correspondent handed a 
dispatch to Brig. Gen. Arthur J. Me- 
Chrystal, chief of the Information Con- 

trol Services of the United States Control 
TAGS - LABELS - SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES Council in Austria. Without reading 
copy, McChrystal stamped “Passed by 
Censor,” on it, handed it back to the cor- 
Dennison Manufacturing Company respondent, and threw away the rubber 
50 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. : stamp. 
Please send me without obliga- This little ceremony last week drama- 
tion, booklet “If You Could Only Nw tized a restored freedom. For the first 
Ree Sane eee ee i time since the rise of Fascism in Italy, 
news was cleared abroad without official 
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scrutiny. In Paris, in Berlin, and in Cairo 
the heavy hand of military censorship 
also was lifted. Even in Russian-domi- 
nated Eastern Europe and in the Pacific, 
restrictions were easing. 

But the biggest dismantling task was 
in London. There Rear Admiral George 
Pirie Thomson, 58-year-old chief censor, 
was shutting down a censorship mill 
through which 183,000,000 words in 
450,000 items (300,000 of them press) 
had passed since the European war 
broke out. | 

The multilingual British admiral came 
out of retirement to take his job in the 
first year of the war. His selection was the 
result of the Admiralty’s insistence that 


























European 
Admiral Thomson: No more blue pencils 


one of that “silent service” censor the 
press. But newsmen found him on 
their side oftener than not against 


stuffy bureaucrats who tried to impose’ 


political censorship. 

A red tape cutter, Thomson went along 
with newsmen in their demand that al- 
ready censored dispatches pass through 
London without further blue penciling. 
Thomson often cleared in minutes dis- 
patches over which correspondents had 
fought with timid subcensors for hours. 

Thomson gives credit to American 
newsmen for keeping British censorship 
flexible. In turn, American newsmen hold 
Thomson in high esteem. They demon- 
strated this last June by electing him an 
honorary member of their association. 


oe 


Flash! (By Domei) 


American correspondents in Tokyo 
were downright mad last week. 
Scooped by Domei, the Japanese news 
agency, on virtually every big surrender 
elopment, the correspondents had dog- 
gedly plunged into Yokohama and Tokyo 
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DRILLMASTER 


In military camps drillmasters help convert raw recruits into 
precisely trained troops. In the Norfolk and Western Railway’s 
great shops at Roanoke, Va., different kinds of “drillmasters” 
fashion steel into powerful, precisely designed steam locomo- 
tives and other rail equipment, which move our armed forces 
and help keep them adequately supplied. One of these Veteran 
Railroad Drillmasters is pictured above at work on a flue sheet 
for a modern locomotive. 

Since Pearl Harbor, this veteran and other N. & W. shop 
employees like him, have constructed 50 powerful new coal- 
burning locomotives. They have made heavy repairs to many 
thousands of freight cars, and maintained other units of equip- 
ment in top-notch condition. They have completely overhauled 
208 locomotives of neighboring lines to help keep the wheels 
rolling on other railroads. And in addition, they have con- 
tributed directly to the war effort by completing 86 contracts 
for vital war equipment needed by the Army, Navy and war 
industries, including the manufacture and processing of approxi- 
mately 350,000 separate equipment parts. 

“This “Know How” of shop workers and other N. & W. em- 
ployees is what makes Precision Transportation, which enabled 
this railroad in 1944 to move the greatest volume of war and 
civilian traffic in its history, without serious congestion or delay. 

Now with Victory won, the experience, skill, and “Know 
How” of N. & W. employees will be devoted in the fullest 
measure to building a better America—an America of sound 
progress and sound peace among the nations of the world. 


~~ Weblewe. 
RAILWAY. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





Since present day activity has shifted “anatomical 
spread” from where your pants bend to 
where your feet bend, more and more brogue fans 
have shifted to BATES ORIGINALS. That's 
because these sturdy shoes have style-concealed 
extra width across the ball -of the foot. They are 
“Slipper-Free Where Your Foot Bends” ... 
With your wat-spread feet put on a 
peaceful foundation, you'll be better able to put 
your best foot forward when full re-conversjon comes, 
So... give your feet the benefit 
of a “Slipper-Free” priority by converting 
mow to BATES ORIGINALS in your favorite style, 
"Most styles from $6.50:through $10.50 in U.S. A. 


- Made in Webster, Massachusetts since 1885 
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far in advance of General of the Army | 
. . MacArthur’s troops. From there they sent 


first-rate accounts of bomb destruction. 
But on Sept. 2 MacArthur ordered the 
newsmen back out of Tokyo. A spokes. 
man for the general said curtly: “It 
is not American military policy for cor. 
respondents to spearhead occupation 
forces.” To cover last week’s Diet ses. 


: < sions, correspondents had to depend on 


distorted Japanese accounts. A New York 
Times dispatch complained: “[We are] 


completely at the mercy of the Japanese 


Press and Information Board.” 

Later, MacArthur rescinded the or- 
der, but Dome still paced the field on 
such news as the troops’ and the general's 
arrival in the Japanese capital. Moreover, 
with - unabashed gall, Domei offered 
American correspondents.and news agen- 
cies a twice-daily service free. Samples: 
“More robberies committed by. Ameri- 
cans.” “Assaults on women by United 
States Marines, looting by soldiers.” 

On Monday, MacArthur cracked down 
—with harsh words but soft measures. 
Japan’s press was forbidden to report 
troop movements or to criticize the Al- 
lies; Radio’ Tokyo was put under the 
same bans and forbidden to broadcast 
abroad. Skeptical newsmen pointed out 
¢wo things: (1) Radio Tokyo is so pow- 
erful its local programs can be heard 
over much of the world and (2) Domei 
and Radio Tokyo are, except in legal 
fiction, the same thing—a Japanese propa- 
ganda agency. 3 

The same skeptics predicted: (1) that 
American correspondents will continue to 








* “SLIPPER-FREE | 
WHERE YOUR 
FOOT BENDS” 


get their ears beaten off until MacArthur 
accepts sound psychological warfare ad- 
vice, and (2) that United States news 
services will continue to get their Japa- 
nese news by monitoring Domei-Radio 
Tokyo. They noted that, true to form, it 
was the Japs who first announced (by 
radio) the terms of MacArthur’s “crack- 
down.” = 
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THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES of Cleveland and 
Northeast Ohio as a location for production and dis- 
tribution are matched by this area’s advantages as a 
location for management headquarters. 

Many far-flung industries have their general offices 
here, and more managements are considering moving 
here postwar. You, too, should consider establishing 
your headquarters at this vantage point. 


ONLY IN CLEVELAND and Northeast Ohio will in- 
dustry find all of these outstanding assets . . . central 
location . . . superlative transportation . . . adequate 
electric power at low rates. . . manpower with the 
know-how . . . abundant basic materials, including 


The Best Location in the Nation! 


fresh water . . . diversified industries to supply and 
to be supplied . . . desirable plants, warehouses and 
plant sites . . . favorable tax structure, with no state 
income tax. 

Here, too, are all essential business and industrial 
services ... financial . . . advertising and public rela- 
tions ... legal and accounting . . . engineering and 
research ... designing ... and many more... as well 
as an excellent living and cultural environment. 


TO INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENTS we offer our con- 
fidential location engineering service without charge 
or obligation. Send for our new five-color brochure, 
“The Best Location in the Nation for Many Industries”. 


Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, R. C. Hienton, Director 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


75 PUBLIC SQUARE e CHERRY 4200 ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 














FALSE TEETH WEARERS 


Guess Who? He doesn’t have to guess 


-.- he knows! There’s just no hiding your . 


- - « DENTURE BREATH. Avoid offend- 
ing in this way. Don’t trust brushing 
ae 








How YOU Can| 
. Avoid 
The Danger of 


DENTURE. 
BREATH 

















with ordinary cleansers that scratch your 


plate material. Such scratches help food 


particles and film to collect faster, cling 
tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath 


PLAY SAFE —SOAK DENTURES IN POLIDENT DAILY 


/ Va 
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What's more ... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth 
powders and soaps often wears down the 
delicate fitting ridges designed to hold your 
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Later—No offensive Denture Breath now! She’s one of delighted 
millions who have found Polident the new, easy way to keep den- 
tures sparkling clean, odor-free. If you wear a bridge or plate, 
play safe. Use Polident daily to help keep its original natural ap- 
pearance. Costs less than 1¢ a day. All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


ee 


plate in place. With worn-down ridges, 
of course, your plate loosens. But, since 
there is no need for brushing when using 
Polident, there’s no danger. Besides, the 
safe Polident way is so easy and sure! 








NEW! | 


Another 
Polident Product 


DENTU-GRIP 


Hold Plates Tight 





Pleasant Powder to/i - 








M%e POLIDENT 4 “esctn. Ano ovon-rnee! 














Valentine—snapped out of character* 


Copper’s Climb’ 


Lewis J. Valentine, 63, former Flat- 
bush patrolman who has been Police 
Commissioner of New York City for the 
last eleven years, dramatically announced 
his resignation last week, after 42 years 
on the police force. On Friday, Sept. 14, 
Valentine becomes the new investigator- 
commentator for Gang Busters (ABC, 
Saturday, 9-9:30 p.m., EWT). His salary 
as commissioner was $12,500 a year; 
radio will pay him between $45,000 and 
$50,000. 

Gang Busters, now in its tenth year, 
has been off the air for eight months but 
returns with the same format—but a new 
sponsor. The L. E. Waterman pen com- 
pany will pay the bill. A predecessor of 
Valentine on the program is Col. H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, head of New Jer- 
sey State Police at the time of the Lind- 
bergh baby kidnapping, who was Gang 
Buster in Chief before the war. 

Valentine gave as the reason for his 
resignation the fact that Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia would not run again for 
mayor of New York. La Guardia, himself 
a famous radio voice, wished Valentine 
good luck, and added, presumably with- 
out malice: “Busting gangs on the micro- 
phone is going to be real easy... 
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Doom Always Pays 


Disaster has no warmer greeter 
Than gleeful, gloating Gabriel Heattert 


The measured, ominous tones 0 
Gabriel Heatter have come rumbling 
over the air six nights a week since Peat! 
Harbor. To some listeners, his “Theres 
good news tonight” brought cheer. To 


®Being initiated by the Circus Saints and Sinnes 
Club of America, circus fan club. - 
#Rhyme by Irwin Edman, philosopher and autho 
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others, his equal anxiety over Dachau 


3 and dandruff, Japan and gingivitis made 


his news commentaries ludicrous. 

But last week Heatter surprised his 
critics and the trade know-it-alls. For the 
first time in his thirteen years on the air, 
he placed first of all evening programs in 
the Hooper rating. Astonishing even him- 
self, he also won second place: and tied 
for tenth. - 


This triple slight of hand is possible - 


because Heatter is sponsored. by three 
different products and the programs are 
rated individually. On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays (Mutual, 9-9:15 p.m. EWT), 
his Forhan’s toothpaste talks won first; his 
Monday-Wednesday-Friday stint in the 
same spot—for Kreml hair tonic—tied for 
tenth. A Sunday-night show for Barbasol 
at 8:45 p.m. EWT placed second. 


The Rise of Heatter: Perhaps the best 
proof of Heatter’s innate sincerity is the 
fact that he actually uses the products 
he so urgently recommends. His reced- 
ing, gray hair is smoothly combed back 
with Kreml; his pleasant, friendly smile 
gleams with Forhan’s, and Barbasol helps 
keep his heavy chin free from whiskers. 

Born 55 years ago in New York, “Gabe” 
launched his speaking career campaigning 


Heatter even leads Heatter 


on Brooklyn street corners for William 
Randolph Hearst in the 1905 mayoralty 
contest. Though Hearst lost, he got Heat- 
ter a newspaper job. Fifteen years later 
he had risen only té the eminence of edi- 
tor of a steel manufacturer’s house organ. 

His entrance into radio was the re- 
sult of a 1982 article criticizing Norman 
Thomas and intellectual Socialism. In- 
vited to expand it on station WMCA, 
he spoke so majestically he was hired as a 
nightly news commentator at $40 a week 
he now makes about $4,800 weekly). 

But his greatest achievement—unex- 








More and more today, many com- 
panies are planning to make first 
among their big economies an im- 
provement in transportation. Through- 
out the country countless concerns are 
switching from trucks to trailers. Evi- 
dences of startling trailer economy are 
too common to be ignored. 

For example, this major brewery 
with only 10 tractors accomplishes the 
complex hauling schedule calling for 
150 trucks! 

“Dead-loading” and “shuttle-plan- 
ning” enable every one of all their 46 
trailers to average the transport of an 
amazing tonnage, every day! The sav- 
ings are big! | 

Not only is the cost for original 
equipment less, often by more than 
one-third, but also trailer upkeep is 
negligible. These Trailmobile trailers, 
in const. -t use by the Blatz Brewing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 


Taclatlinng Wl (00 Nee Teponicibae 


~-66“Homefeiks" Service Centers - 





years, have cost for maintenance a 
figure unbelievably small, that also in- 
cludes frequent repainting, tires too! 


Engineering of Trailmobiles 
Now Matched Specifically with 
Needs of Industry 


All during this concerted trend to 
Trailer transportation, Trailmobile, 
for longer than a century, creating 
‘many successful transportation in- 
novations—now surpasses even these 
—by electronics! 


Write for the simple, fascinating 
story of Trailmobile’s wartime 
velopment of Electronic Instruments, . 
permitting utier certainty that every 
Trailmobile exceeds in stability, 
strength and durability all reasonable 
requirements, but still is free of all 
unnecessary weight—so extra pay- 
loads are carried! 

It demonstrates new, infinitely ac- 
curate trailer design and construction 
—for maximum profits to industry— . 
throughout the new and vital Trans- 
portation Era underway. 


The Trailmobile Company 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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Hotel NEW 


Frank L. Andrews, President 


“‘HERE’S A WAR PLANT 


IN DISGUISE...“ 
says ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 


famous explorer and naval flyer now on his 
third tour of duty in the Pacific Theatre 


“In the very teeth of ironbound rationing and. severe 
* shortages of manpower and materials, America’s hotels 
have managed to accommodate both millions of ser- 
vicemen on leave and countless civilian and military 
specialists. The hotel problem is still acute. 

“Today, my friend Frank Andrews of the Hotel New 
Yorker, and hotelmen everywhere need your help. Do 
this when you travel: (1) make reservations well in ad- 
vance; (2) specify the day and hour of arrival and de- 
parture; (3) cancel reservations promptly if your plans 
change.” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the current problems of America’s hotels. 


Member Am } ak 


Home of Protecto-Ray B 


YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. 


2500 Rooms from $3.85 
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celled by anyone on the air—was what 
brought him fame. He had covered the 
trial of Bruno Richard Hauptmann in 
the Lindbergh case for Mutual, and was 
assigned to handle the death announce- 
ment. Assured that Hauptmann would be 
executed just after 8 p.m. of April 3, 
1936, Heatter began broadcasting at 8. 
After five or six minutes, he started ad 
libbing. Before the signal came that 
Hauptmann was dead, Heatter had talked 
without script or material for 48 minutes, 
an all-time radio record. 


Home on the Air: Unlike most com- 
mentators, Heatter broadcasts from his 
home—a New York apartment in winter 
and his Brookfield, Conn., house in sum- 
mer. Mutual engineers set up a telephone 
line which pipes his ministerial voice into 
the studio. His younger brother Max 
produces the show and runs late bulletins 
to Gabe from a Trans-Radio news ticker. 
Max also takes care of the last-second 
drink of water and cough drop which 
Gabe swishes in his mouth. At Max’s sig- 
nal, Gabe hastily swallows the water, arcs 
the cough drop into the wastebasket, and 
says “Good evening, everyone!” 

Heatter likes to talk from home because 
he can work with more concentration in 
the last few minutes before he is on the 
air. Preparing his broadcast—he writes all 


‘ of ‘his owm material—is an all-day affair: 


“I work almost an hour for each minute on 
the air.” His subject varies from “Where 
is Adolf Hitler tonight?” to tales of how 
human dogs are. As he puts it: “News of 
heroism—either of men or dogs—and of 
people holding to their faith, these are 
Heatter stories.” 
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Secondhand Ceremony 

On Saturday, Sept. 1, at 9:30 p.m. 
American radio listeners heard the 
surrender ceremony when Allied and 
Japanese military leaders signed the 
document ending this war. Most did not 
know they were hearing, not the actual 
ceremony, but a transcription. 

Army and Navy technicians aboard 
the battleship Missouri had recorded the 
ceremony on magnetic wire and acetate 
ribbons, and rushed them by speedboat 
and jeep to Radio Tokyo. There the rec: 
ords were played to the Ancon, a radio 
ship anchored in Tokyo Bay, which re- 
layed them to Okinawa, Guam, and 
San Francisco—which fed our domestic 
networks and stations. 


Po 


E e 
Peace of the Roses 
A prim University of California gradu- 
ate, her hair in pigtails, sat in the first- 
floor dining room of the Bund Hotel in 
Yokohama last week and answered 
newsmen’s questions in a Betty Boopish 
voice. She was Iva Ikuko Toguri, 29, 
known to thousands of Pacific-based GIs 
as “Tokyo Rose.” 
Iva, who was born on the Fourth of 
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July in Los Angeles, claimed she was not 
a traitor to the United States because her 
program was nothing more than good 
entertainment. She refused to answer 
several questions and labeled one re- 
porter’s query as “stupid.” The daughter 
of an uprooted Californian, now a Chi- 
cago grocery-store owner, she went to 
Japan in the summer of 1941 “to visit a 
sick aunt.” When caught by the war she 
turned to radio “for the experience.” She 
was arrested and taken into custody by 
MP’s after the Yokohama interview, but 


her fate remains undecided because she 


is married to a Portuguese and therefore 
has dual, or triple, citizenship* 

But the discovery of Miss Toguri by 
no means clears up the Tokyo Rose 
mystery: 

@ Her name is a GI invention, not a 
Japanese one. There has never been a 
“Rose” on the Japanese air waves. To 
soldiers in Hawaii ‘and the Aleutians she 
was a nameless girl newscaster. To 





> ‘Associated Press 
Pinched: One of ‘the Roses? 


others, farther west, she was the coy and 
melting mistress of ceremonies on The 
Zero Hour, a propaganda show. 

@ Miss Toguri was on the Zero Hour. 


. But far from claiming full credit, she 


admits she was only one of four feminine 
announcers. Furthermore, she denies any 
propagandic cooing about home and hot 
dogs. Asked if she had not used the phrase 
“forgotten men,” she said no. She had 
never heard it except in the 1932 Presi- 
ential campaign. 

@ To add to the confusion, on Aug. 7 
the Navy Department, indulging in a 
bit of horseplay, awarded a citation to 
Tokyo Rose for “contributing greatly to 
the morale” of United States armed 
forces in the Pacific. But the Navy 
failed to specify which Rose. 





*Portugal grants citizenship to wives of citizens. 
American-born Japanese have dual citizenship, which 
many retain because Japan disinherits any who re- 
nounce their logalty to Japan. A question stil] exists 
whether Miss Toguri renounced her birthright of 
American citizenship. . 

















A Little, : 


e, « “What do people think we are, 
Blakit- Whitey— magicians?“ 
. “Have patience, Blackie, we're 
(hily * not going dry.” 


Nobody likes a shortage—especially 

of BLACK « WHITE. But these ab- ” 
normal times can’t last forever. Mean- 

while it's good to know that the 
BLACK « WHITE you manage to get 

is the same fine quality you've always 
enjoyed, 


“BLACK 3 WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
_ THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 














The BRITISH ISLES 
STILL STAND 


You were the principal visi- 
tors to these Islands in the days 
before the war and never did 
you travel far as strangers, for 
continually you met reminders 
of our common heritage. Place 
names, alone, made you feel at 
home. But much more than that, 
birthplaces, ancestral homes and 
shrines, honored by the memory 
of the founders of the United 
States, served but to emphasize 
our kinship. 

In peacetime when you come 
again, time honored sites must 
share their age old interest with 
other and more recent shrines of 
pilgrimage. Cities which stood 
up to the fury of the enemy. 
Cities, towns and villages and 
whole areas of our countryside 
where your brave forces made 
their wartime homes. With what 
pride will fathers show their 
sons, and sons their parents and 
friends, the places where they 
prepared themselves to fight and 
conquer the common enemy in 
their desire for the liberation of 
mankind and the freedom of the 
world. 


Representation of British Railways in 
North America is maintained through 
T. D. Slattery, General Traffic Manager 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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MOVIES 








Gardner and Eddie Green dish out conversation only to customer Cantor 


Archie on the Gold Coast 


“Duffy’s Tavern” has declared Old 
Home Week in Hollywood. Hitherto, 
Duffy’s place was that famous radio mise 
en scéne where “the elite meet to eat,” 
and where Archie, the Brooklyn bartend- 
er, delivers an ungrammatical homily 
with each beer or dish of pigs’ feet. The 
principal recruit from the popular radio 
program is its star and creator, Ed Gard- 
ner, herewith making his movie debut. 
His current and overwhelming competi- 
tion is an impressive segment of the Para- 
mount contract lists. The result of their 
collaboration is a cinematic grab bag, 
with a number of variety-show sugar- 
plums tucked in among the gewgaws. 


Mr. Malaprop’s Party: In a word, the 
story of “Duffy’s Tavern” is humbug. In 
several words, the plot deals with Archie’s 


- butter-fingered efforts to refinance the 


National Phonograph Factory for Old 
Man O’Malley (Victor Moore) and his 
ex-servicemen employes, foremanned by 
Barry Sullivan. In the film’s early moon- 
ings at the bar, the comedy devices are 
geared for radio audiences, and Archie’s 
way with English as she is spoke in Brook- 
lyn nudges Mrs. Malaprop well over into 
the corn patch. 

Alternately priding himself on his man- 
ly “corpsuckles” and his obvious “personal 
maggotism,” Archie feels an urge to place 
O’Malley’s lovely daughter (Marjorie 
Reynolds) on a “pedestrian,” and de- 
cides to stage a block party. This party 
solves not only the absent Duffy’s deficit 
and the O’Malley backing, but is the 
film’s chief claim to entertainment. It 


also offers a measure of escape from a 
plethora of Archie’s wayward word for- 
mations which, up to this point, had 
threatened to take over the evening. 


Stars Over the Bar: Though Gardner 
amuses briefly with his never-never vo- 
cabulary, and does better than that in a 
drunk scene with a characteristically be- 
fuddled Victor Moore, the screen's 
“Duffy’s Tavern” will do most of its 
business because of its West Coast cus- 


tomers. They inelude such local talent as: 
Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, Dorothy La- 


mour, Paulette Goddard, Veronica Lake, 
Cass Daley, Eddie Bracken, Alan Ladd, 
Barry Fitzgerald, and Brian Donlevy. 
Archie’s home-town support is Eddie 
Green, as Eddie the Waiter, and Charles 
Cantor as the adenoidal Finnegan. 

In the second half of the musical, the 
comedy sketches are stimulated by a 
healthy, if self-conscious, kidding that 
makes for ingenuous horseplay. The con- 
cluding numbers are Bing Crosby items. 
The penultimate is a bedside tale in 
which “Uncle” Bob Benchley regales the 
four Crosby boys with a Horatio Alger 
account of their crooner-father’s rise to 
Sinatra fame. The finale is an irreverent 
burlesque of the Reverend Crosby as he 
leads a miscellany of the all-star cast in 
a take-off on “Swinging on a Star,” from 
“Going My Way.” 


Obviously Archie’s radio fans will ap- . 


preciate this tribute to the non-existent 
Mr. Duffy, but it is Hollywood’s Gold 
Coast resources that put it over as screen 
entertainment. (Durry’s TAvERN. Para- 
mount. Hal Walker, director. Danny 
Dare, associate producer.) . 
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Men who have seen them at work on the seven 
oceans of this. war ..men who have put their 
_trust in them and found their confidence justified 
- don’t need to be told about the extraordinary 
performance and rugged dependability of Hig- 
gins boats. . . They're telling us! 


Yes, Higgins boats did their stuff before the 
most critical audience in History—the whole 
world was their proving ground. 


For after victory, new beauty and new engi- 
neering for peacetime boating enjoyment have 
been added to give new meaning to the pleas- 
ures of boating. Typical is the 30-ft. PT Junior 
shown below. Under her graceful lines, her 
patented high-efficiency hull design will be 
exclusively Higgins’ when wartime manuface 


turing rights are terminated. 
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Alger “NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR MOTOR BOATS"—send for this book—121 

ise to pages, illustrated. Based on lectures given in Higgins Boat Operators and Marine 
: erent Engine Maintenance School. Postpaid, $1.00. Address: Publications Department (J) 
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WORLD'S FINEST BOATS BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER 
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MEDICINE 





Two Against Typhus 


In the last war, more people were 
killed by the typhus germ in the Eastern 
European area (Turkey and the Balkans) 


than lost their lives in battle on the 


entire western front. Patients were esti- 
mated at 30,000,000, of whom more 
than 5,000,000 died. 

In this war, millions of American fight- 
thg men were protected against this 
louse-borne scourge by thorough delous- 
ing with DDT and by vaccine. But it was 
not always possible to give the typhus 
vaccine to rapidly moving troops. And 
after an epidemic had started, it was too 
late for DDT to help the afflicted. Peni- 
cillin and the sulfa drugs were tested— 
and failed. For effective typhus control, 
better medical treatment was needed. 


Rabbits and Eggs: In the Journal of 
the American Medical Association last 
week, three medical officers of the Amer- 
ican Typhus Commission Unit at Cairo, 
Egypt, reported two successful new medi- 
cal weapons against the typhus germ. 
They helped to quell the serious epidemic 
in Cairo in April 1943, when the mor- 





The other therapeutic agent reported 
was para-aminobenzoic acid (called 
Paba for short), part of the vitamin 
B complex found in eggs and yeast. 
When administered by mouth during 
the first week of illness, the acid was 
said to reduce the severity of the disease. 
Paba seemed to have more definite effect 
in fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-day typhus 
cases than did the rabbit serum. 


Pa 


Clothes That Itch 


The synthetic-silk dress gave its wear- 
er a painful skin irritation. The artificial- 
leather watch strap raised large red welts 
on its owner’s wrist;.the plastic spectacle 
frames caused unbearable itching. 

“It’s the dye,” the sufferers groaned, 
and tossed the offending articles into the 
junk heap. More likely it was not the dye 
at all, but faulty finishing of the material 
that caused the distressing dermatitis. 

That some such skin irritations are the 
result of an individual’s allergy to the dye 
itself, Dr. Louis Schwartz and Dr. Samuel 
Peck of the United States Public Health 
Service admitted last week in the Journal 

' 





U. 8. Signal Corps from International 


First step in typhus control: A Polish boy is sprayed with DDT 


tality rate (mainly civilian) rose to 23 
per cent. 

The first was a serum made from rab- 
bits that had been inoculated with rick- 
ettsia, a germ that is transmitted by 
the body louse. Injected into the muscles 
and veins of 25 patients between the 
ages of 18 and 48, the rabbit serum 
not only saved their lives but it reduced 
their fever period to thirteen days as 
contrasted with eighteen and a_ half 
days for untreated patients. Best results 
came when the serum was administered 
during the first three days of the illnéss. 


of the American Medical Association. But 
they conclude that the majority come 
from chemicals placed in the goods to 
give them better luster, feel, and wearing 
properties; to prevent runs and to make 
fabrics nonwrinkling, waterproof, moth- 
proof, fireproof, moldproof, or insectproof. 


What Makes It Hurt: Dermatitis from 
wearing apparel is easily diagnosed by a 
simple patch test. A small piece of the 
suspected substance is applied to the 
normal skin, covered with some imperme- 
able material and then sealed with ad- 


hesive tape. Eruptions may appear with. 


‘in 24 hours. Some have been known to 


take as long as five days. 

In cases of true allergic dermatitis, the 
skin all over the body usually becomes 
sensitive and the allergic reaction in- 
creases rather than decreases for a day 
or two after the patch is removed. In 
synthetic dermatitis, the eruption is usual- 
ly confined to the area touched, and relief 
comes as soon as it is withdrawn. 

Among the significant cases of clothing 
dermatitis reported in the AMA Journal 
survey: 

@ The first “finishes” used to ‘increase 
fabric sales appeal were starches and sul- 
fonated castor oil. Dermatitis from starch 
has never been reported, but improperly 
neutralized sulfonated castor oil often 
causes irritation. 

@ Although some cases of dermatitis have 
been seen in nylon wearers, all these were 
traced to a certain finish and not to the 
nylon itself. 

@ Fabrics containing glass bring on ir- 
ritation because ‘of the tiny, sharp slugs, 
and also because of the resin binder 
(phenolformaldehyde). 

@ Rubber gloves, girdles, dress shields, 
and shoes (both synthetic and natural) 
have all caused skin troubles. But the 
actual irritants are the accelerators and 
antioxidants placed in the rubber, or the 
“vapor cure” process which uses sulphur 
monochloride. 

@ In one method of Waterproofing, the © 
dyed, dried fabric is passed through a 
solution of paraffin dissolved in a petrole- 
um solvent and again dried over hot 
cylinders. When Japanese wax was used 
instead of paraffin, dermatitis followed 
because Japanese and Chinese wax is de- 
rived from a tree of the _poison-ivy 
family (Rhus vernicifera). 
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It May Not Be the Flies 


In an effort to determine whether 
flies actually play a part in the spread 
of infantile paralysis among human 
beings, DDT solutions have been sprayed 
over sections of four cities: Rockford, 
Ill., Savannah, Ga., Paterson, N. J., and 
New Haven, Conn. 

Backed by the Army Neurotropic Virus 
Commission and the National Founds- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, these official 
experiments carried scientific weight be- 
cause: (1) flies in an epidemic area have 
occasionally been shown to be carriers of 
the poliomyelitis virus; (2) typical polio 
has been produced in monkeys artificially 
infected from these carrier flies; and (3) 
food contaminated by flies in an epidemic 
area likewise produced polio in experi 
mental animals (NEWSWEEK, May 28). 

But last week Dr. Don W. Gudakunst, 
medical director of the National Founda- 
tion, cracked down on too extravagant 
reports that DDT sprays would definite- 
ly check the spread of this dread disease. 

Warning parents and health authorities 
in polio epidemic areas not to place toe 
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. slugs, Dear Victory Vacationers: 
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hields Miami Beach can once again invite you...welcome 

atural) you...for that much needed, long postponed vacation. 

ut the fener : 

pay Since early 1942, the facilities of Miami Beach 

Be have been at war, with most of our hotels and our 
apartment houses in the service of our armed forces 

i eeeand we are glad we had what they wanted. 

ough a , 

a The army has now honorably discharged many of our 


as used finest hotels and apartment houses...in fact, right 
ollowed now there are 262 hotels open to civilians. An 

ee od additional 62 hotels will be released by November 15. 
Take my word for it, we are all set to give you a 
royal welcome, but be sure to make your reservations 
in advance...then come on down to Miami Beach 

and see America's fastest growing resort city in 
holiday dress. 
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great reliance on destruction of flies 
he pointed out that the use of the power. {jj} —— 
ful insecticide was still in an experi “op 
mental stage. Gudakunst added: “We ” 
do not know whether flies play any part 9 The 
in the spread of infantile paralysis among week \ 
humans. Our studies may give us in. (Boston 
formation on this point, but it will most #Brenta 
likely be months before concrete results {J Broad’ 
have been determined.” As ¢ 

At the same time, the biggest weekly {§confirn 
increase in polio cases so far this season Yon Bos 
was reported for the week ended Aug, § World 
25. Total for the nation. was 931, com. @§the sh 
pared with 692 for the previous week, {pened 
-New York and Illinois were hardest hit, jhappet 
The total number of cases from the first 
of this year to Sept. 1 is 6,119, appre- 
ciably higher than the total of 5,889 for 
the corresponding period of 1943, but tot 
so high as the 9,474 cases reported up to 
this time last year. 
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Will You Get It Too? 


With ‘servicemen and relocated civil 7 
ians streaming back from fetid swamps _ 
and fever-ridden jungles, how can the® 
folks at home escape parasitical diseases = 
ranging from ulcerating yaws to tsetse” 
fever? This is a question that has been? 
asked with concern in every section off] 
America. 7 

Last week, in the Journal of the Ameri- 7) 
can Medical Association, Maj. Harry Most” 
of the Army Medical Corps allayed iny 
part this widespread alarm. His assur 
ance: military and civilian personnel re-4 
turning to this country from the tropics] 
will not import intestinal parasites capa- 7 

ble of producing serious new diseases. ° 

The medical officer, who-in peacetime 
teaches preventive medicine at New York 
University College of Medicine, based 
his conclusion primarily on his study fhe bo 
of 144 passengers returning on the liner ffor him 
Gripsholm after long periods spent in [Apley | 
Japanese-occupied territory or in con- 
centration camps. 

From tests of stool and blood speci- 
mens conducted in the Tropical Diseases 
Laboratory of the New York City Health 
Department, 70 per cent of the group 
did turn up one or more ‘intestinal para- 
sites. But these organisms were not alien 

- to the United States. They were the types 
which cause dysentery,. intestinal ulcers, 

and liver abscesses—nonexotic diseases al- fPoks r 

ready known in Omaha or Richmond or [Ploratu 

Seattle. Further, the number of parasites fRuth } 

present in this or a similar group was not Fer cal 

greater than that found frequently in the Rings 

United States. ree-qu 

This bright outlook, Most added, does J As 
not do away with the need for scrupulous falph | 
examination of all travelers from the trop- Bllantly 
ics to detect possible carriers (those who ftedate 
harbor parasites but are not ill) so they pth co: 
may be treated. Food handlers, he pointed 1 Ge 
out, should also receive special attention, § grace 
and those with diarrhea should be in- Poadw; 
structed about care of ‘hands and fecél:ffasons’ 
disposal, especially in rural districts. [Bston” 
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THEATER 


xperi- “Rays mit Strauss” 


y part | The theater season opened officially last 
® week with “Mr. Strauss Goes To Boston.’ 
is in. (Boston had been enthusiastic about Felix 
| most {Brentano’s musical. The chances are that 
results {Broadway will be considerably cooler. 

As any biography of the waltz maker 
veekly fqconfirms, Johann Strauss Jr. condescended 
season on Boston in 1872 to conduct that city’s 
| Aug, [World Peace Jubilee. But, according to 

com- {the show's several authors, what hap- 
week, [pened to Strauss in Boston shouldn’t 
ast hit, [ghappen to Frankie Sinatra in Brooklyn. 
he first ; 
appre- 
389 for 
but fot 
J up to 
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eacetime 
Jew York 
e, based 
is study [fhe bobby-soxers in bustles went all-out 
the liner for him, but the ladies of the George 
spent in [Apley division viewed the waltz with 
in con- (poral alarm. 





Lambert, Dumke, and bustle bouncer 


od speci: | Three to Three-Quarters: With only 
Diseases @ Occasional nostalgic assist from Strauss, 
ty Health fRobert Stolz has composed a pleasant 
he group @ere. The libretto, on the other hand, 
inal para- JB 4 ponderous affair involving Strauss 
not alien §George Rigaud, who looks romantic 
the types fut can’t sing) with an _ extroverted 
al ulcers, frahmin (Virginia MacWaters, who also 
iseases a fPoks romantic and sings an_ exciting 
hmond or Ploratura). At this point Mrs. Strauss 
f parasites FRuth Matteson) does nicely by a num- 
p was not fer called “Going Back Home,” and 
atly in the FFings the wandering Waltz King to 
ree-quarter time. 











ded, does J As Mr. Strauss’s American agents, 
scrupulous falph Dumke and Edward J. Lambert 
n the trop- Billantly ignore the fact that their quips 
those who ftedate Strauss. On the other hand, 
1) so they bth costumes and decor are attractive, 
he pointed d George Balanchine’s choreography 
| attention, F graceful and exuberant. Currently, 
uld be im: Roadway is sitting. pretty with several 
and fecal: asons’ musicals. “Mr. Strauss Goes to 
districts. pPston” isn’t satisfactory competition. 
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Lovelier Floors 


Lovelier floors with less floor care... 
mirror-bright luster without rubbing or 
polishing! Like the Simoniz long famous 
for automobiles, Self-Polishing Simoniz 
forms a tough, transparent? film that’s 
amazingly resistant to wear. It lasts longer 

. . - doesn’t need to be renewed nearly as . 
often as preparations which merely polish 
without protecting. Also, dust and dirt wipe 
up easily with a damp cloth. So, for a real 
saving of time and work get Self-Polishing 
Simoniz today! 

THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 216, ILLINOIS 
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CAPACITY... 
14," holes in steel 


SPEED... 
up fo 5000 RPM 








It takes a lot of doing to put together a port- 
able electric drill so if will drill “% inch 
holes in steel hour after hour, will run at speeds up to 
5000 RPM without overheating, and will be COMPACT 
and LIGHT in WEIGHT. 

At five vital spots in that drill, spinning shafts must 
be supported to carry the radial load of the motor arma- 
ture and the reducing gears. Add to this the heavy thrust 
load of the operator who “leans” on the work, and, don’t 
forget, the allowable space is measured in small frac- 
tions of an inch. : 

The space, weight, speed, load and lubricant retention 
requirements dictate ball bearings. Performance data 
show conclusively the superiority of The Fafnir Balanced 
Design — larger balls and deeper races — for longer life 
and greater load capacity. Compactly designed grease 
seals and shields reduce maintenance to a minimum by 
keeping the lubricant in the bearings and keeping dirt 
and dust out. 

If weight saving and continuous performance are 
“musts” in your product specifications, you will find it 
to your advantage to call in a Fafnir Field Engineer 
early. He can show you how others have solved simi- 
lar requirements. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut. ; 


FAFNI 


BALL BEARINGS 


Most Complete Line in America 
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MUSIC 





Record Week 


@ Barber: Sympuony No. 1. Bruno Wa). 
ter and the New York Philharmonic. Co. 
lumbia. Two 12-inch records in album 
$2.50. The first recording of Barber’s elo. 
quent symphony in one movement which 
the 35-year-old composer wrote in Rome 
in 1935-36. Columbia deserves a hand 
for recording it, and Bruno Walter a bow 
for his interpretation. : 
@ BrauMs: SymMpHony No. 3. Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony. 
Victor. Four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.50. Another of the Koussevitzky-Vietor 
triumphs in recorded music. ; 
@ Strauss: SUITE FROM DER Rosey. 
KAVALIER. Eugene Goossens and the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. Victor. Three 12-inch 
records in album, $3.50. Purists may con- 
plain that these high lights from the 
opera, ably arranged for symphony by 
Antal Dorati, do not stand alone. But, 
lacking a fine recorded version of the en- 
tire opera, they serve as tantalizing re. 
minders of unforgettable melodies. 
@ Wacner: EXCERPTS FROM TRISTAN 
AND IsoLpE. Helen. Traubel, Artur Ro- 
dzinski, and the New York Philharmonic. 
Columbia. Five 12-inch records in album, 
$5.50. This addition to the ever-increas- 
ing albums of Wagnerian standards in- 
cludes the Prelude to Act I, Isolde’s Nar- 
rative, Prelude to Act III, and Liebestod. 
Miss Traubel, however, makes a more 
sympathetic Briinnhilde than Isolde. 
Music timed for the coming ballet 
season: 
@ ScHonserc: VERKLARTE Nacut. Vladi- 
mir Golschmann and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. Victor. Four 12-inch records in 
album, $4.50. In honor of the great 
Antony Tudor-Ballet Theater production 
which uses this music, Victor has titled 
this album “Pillar of Fire.” Though this 
may confuse non-balletic collectors, it 
will also bring Schénberg’s music to many 
turntables which never played this mod- 
ernist before. Expressively performed in 
the accepted string version. 
@ Bacu: Concerto 1x D MINOR FOR 
Two VioLiIns AND ORCHESTRA. 
Busch, Frances Magnes, and the B 
Chamber Players. Columbia. Two 12- 
inch records in album, $2.50. To be heard 
shortly across country as the music ut- 
lized in the George Balanchine-Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo production 
“Concerto Barocco.” Balletomanes, how- 
ever, may prefer the warmer, more full: 
bodied earlier Victor recording by Yehudi 
Menuhin and Georges Enesco. 
@ Tcwarckovsxy: Mozarriana. Aptor 
Rodzinski_ and the New York Philhar- 
monic. Columbia. Two 12-inch records in 
album, $2.50. Another George Balat- 
chine-Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo ve} C 
hicle—but this ballet keeps the same 
as the music. Actually, Tchaikovsky did] Ye 
not write the music, merely orchestrating}: 
and arranging little-known Mozart 
as a tribute to a composer he idolized. 














“Now you see it-Now you don’... 


@ Machine Shop tna Burma dangle" 





SE 


A Zero Strikes ...and one of our 
bombers is down in the-wilds of Burma, 
badly shot up. Repair parts must be 
had at once! By land routes, it takes 
weeks or even months to get help in. 
But there's one chance. . . an S.0S. 
for a flying machine shop. And presto! 
There it is! A Curtiss Commando, 
equipped with a complete machine shop 
: --- from heavy drill presses to welding 


Es 





equipment. . . a huge power plant . . . 
spare parts... and a crew of mechan- 
ics. In record time, all four engines are 
purring smoothly. The bomber is ready 
for another blast at the enemy. And. 
the Commando is off on another rescue 
flight ‘“‘somewhere” in C. B. I. Here’s 
one more reason why pilots say, ‘““When 
it comes to ing loads and getting 
there, it pays to Fly Commando!”’ 


THATS WHY 
| WANT TO WORK FOR 
THE AIRLINES THAT WILL 


Over Six Tons of heavy machines and men are 
handled easily by this flying machine shop. Think 
what that means to you in the airline conversion 
of the Commando! There will be a greater seating 
capacity ...as many as 36 passengers... with 
more room to relax in. And more luggage and 
cargo can be carried in the Commando’s two 
huge cargo holds with twin-engine economy. 


> a | 
THE CURTISS 


Today's Great Lifelinet 
Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


Curtiss 








EE EE 
flight stops because the Commando is 80 
accessible for servicing. For instance, a me- 
chanic can open the nose cone access door by 
means of three quick-type fasteners to check 


herbi Comfort is yours, when you Fly 
mmando! The double lounge chairs that 


as 
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FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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Truman in Bronze 


Already those who fashion likenesses of 
the great of today for the people of to- 
morrow are at work on President Truman. 
The first sculptor to try a hand is Electra 
Waggoner Biggs, a petite and pretty 
brunette. The granddaughter of the late 
W. T. Waggoner, who amassed one of 
the biggest oil and cattle fortunes in 
Texas, she is often called the “Doris Duke 
of the Southwest.” No one has called her 
the Malvina Hoffman of Texas, but she 
has discomfited society columnists by her 
success in conventional sculpture por- 
traiture. Much of her work has been of, 
and for, Southwesterners. 

Mrs. Biggs studied sculpture in Paris 
while trying to forget an unsuccessful, 
early marriage. Among her commissions 
have been former Vice President John 
Gamer and the movie actor Victor Mc- 
Laglen. Her equestrian statue of Will 
Rogers will soon be unveiled at Fort 
Worth, Texas, outside the Will Rogers 
Memorial Colosseum. 








Bronze for the Ages: The Truman 
project, first discussed by some of his 
friends when he was Senator, became of- 
ficial when Mr. Truman became Presi- 
dent. A committee is now campaigning 
among Missourians to raise $30,000 for 
the work, which will eventually be made 
into a life-size, full-length bronze statue 
for the capitol in Jefferson City. 

So far, however, Mrs. Biggs has had 
only two sessions with the President and 
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the figure is merely a towel-draped hunk 
of gray clay. The sculptress, wife of Lt. 
Col. John Biggs, will do her work in 
New York and bring the head to Wash. 
ington each time she has an appointment 
with the President. 


Pa 


The Adoration Is Back 


Of all the art works looted by the 
Germans, probably the most important 
historically is the “Adoration of the 
Lamb.” This fifteenth-century altarpiece 
by the Flemish brothers Hubert and. Jan 
van Eyck, inventors of oil painting, be- 
longs to the Cathedral of St. Bavon in 
Ghent, Belgium. But during its five cen- 
turies of mishaps Napoleon had carted off 
a central panel of its twelve sections, a 
needy vicar sold six others to King Fred- 
erick William III of Prussia, and one was 
sold by a St. Bavon’s beadle who had 


lost on the bourse. All but one of the: 


panels had’ been returned before the 
Nazis stole the “Adoration” in _ toto 
(NEwswEEK, March 8, 1943). 

Last week the eleven panels were home 
again. The United States Army, which 
had recovered the altarpiece from the 
Nazis’ salt-mine cache near Salzburg, 
Austria, returned it to the Belgian Goy- 
ernment. ‘Experts found the painting had 
suffered only one slight crack, invisible 
to the naked eye. The “Adoration” will be 
shown in the Brussels Museum until 
Sept. 80; then it will be returned to the 
cathedral, where, churchmen promised, 
it “will be solemnly reinstalled in the 
chapel with the requisite pomp.” 








Washday Wooing: In the field of war art, the Army may well carry off highest 
honors, to judge from a group of its 2,060 paintings from all fronts shown privately 
to the press. Sgt. Harry Davis of Indiana, one of the Army's 70 professional artists, 
did this pen-and-ink drawing, “Laundresses,” on the Itali:n front. 
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It's smaller than a postage-stamp . . . yet it accurately records 
infinitesimal changes in length of bridge beams, and verifies 
‘their strength and safety. This is only one of the countless 
applications of the little SR-4 strain gage which has been hailed 
as one of the most remarkable testing developments in decades. 
It is just another example of Baldwin versatility in manufactur- 
ing ... and of the engineering that makes the name Baldwin 
a sterling guarantee of a superior product. 


) 


This tiny device makes bridges safer! 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Locomo- 
tive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; Cramp 
Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works Division; 
The Whitcomb Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; 
The Midvale Co. 
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De you hate to be late, miss 
appointments? Then you’!l 
want to own a Hamilton when 
these fine, accurate watches 
are available again. Your new 
Hamilton is coming as quickly 
@s we can reconvert to peace- 
time production. Wait for it! 


WAIT FOR 
HAMILTON 





* Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watc 
of Railroad Accurocy"=Loncoster, Po. 
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ONE 
* HUSKY SEAL 


Tension Bankers Flep Envelopes seal 
easily and stay sealed even when 
stuffed to capacity—the wide, high 
shouldered flap has a gum strip 
1%” wide, sealing to the extreme 
comers. Use them for important 
and bulky mail. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Levis 3, Me.* 
Minneapolis 15, . 
es Moines14, ia. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
Originally Berkowitr Envelope Co. 
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NEWSWEEK 


BOOKS 


700 Years, 200 Pages 
“I began my book in order to relate 








why my people will win,” writes Nicholas _ 


Mikhailov in the foreword to “The Rus- 
sian Story.” “I finish it in order to relate 
why they have won.” 

Mikhailov is one of the Soviet Union’s 
leading geographers and historians. He 
decided to write “The Russian Story” in 
1941 when the Nazis were at the gates 
of Moscow. At that time, he relates, the 
house in which he was writing was 
shaken by German bombers. When he 
was putting the finishing touches to the 
book, his house was again rocked by ex- 
plosions. But this time it was by Russian 
victory’ salutes, celebrating the Red 
Army’s march into Berlin. 

Mikhailov tells the history of Russia 
from 1240 to 1945. Cramming these hun- 
dreds of years into less than 200 pages, 
he punctuates his material with accounts 
of the Russians in this last war with 
stunning effect. The result is a highly 
unified and dramatic account which does 
much to clarify the part Russia has -just 
played in this, the most recent invasion 
by an enemy power. (THE RUSSIAN 
Story. By, Nicholas _Mikhailov. 191 
pages Sheridan House. $2.75.) 


Pan 


Getting Down to Work 


Personnel directors wince when a job 
seeker answers: “I'll do anything.” They 
want specific qualifications for specific 
work. A new book, “500 Postwar Jobs for 
Men,” aims to fill that need by analyzing 
popular vocations. It describes each job, 
states the requirements, advantages, dis- 
advantages, earnings, and advancement 
at aeerci and tells ae to apply. 

Oo p ive meteorologists, for ex- 
ample, the book forecasts that before long 
every large manufacturer will have his 


_ own expert for advice on decisions in- 


volving the weather. A young weather- 
man should graduate from college with a 
solid scientific training and with ability 
to observe and analyze. At first he will 
have dull, routine chores but he can look 
forward to wide research and a salary of 
from $1,800 to $5,000 a year. Right now, 
the likeliest places for weather-forecast- 
ing jobs are shipping companies, large 
commercial farms, and the government. 
(500 Postwar Joss FoR MEN. By Voca- 
tional Guidance Research. 285 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.) 


PL 


Madness on the Cape 


The melancholy landscapes and bleak 
winters of New England make a natural 
background for stories of passion and 
fury. “The Lonely Steeple,” a first novel 
by Victor Wolfson, who has hitherto de- 
voted his talents to the theater, is such a 


book. A psychological study of madness, 





Investigate Rectigraph, the modern ma 
chine for BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, payrolls, layouts, photos, 
etc. made speedily and economically—in 

any quantity. Saves time and manpower. 
| Rectigraph requires no darkroom. Easy 
to install. Simple to operate, 


Write for complete details 
THE HALOID CO., 268 Hatoia $f 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Mi 1247 ° 
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Bl it tells the story of Addie Eldredge, child 
2 a tiny, poverty-stricken Cape Cod 
sching village during the last century. 

Addie was the victim of a psychologi- 
cal blow inflicted upon her by her father 
during her adolescence. She grows up a 
retiring girl, knowing only an inner fear 
and a foreboding sense of disaster. When 
the-son of a neighboring town’s leading 
citizen marries her, she is prepared to 
be a good wife. All she is conscious of 
wanting is to love and be loved. 

When she learns that her husband 
doesn’t love her, her entire psychological 
wall of defenses against her subsconscious 
desires breaks down. Her basic hatred 
of men is let loose, and her fears, her 



















Wolfson writes of madness 


webodings of disaster, finally come to 
he top. Most of the novel is given over 
o the povnem disintegration of Addie’s 
mind. ‘ 

As a Freudian study, “The Lonely 
pteeple” is soundly conceived. The char- 
acterization of this psychotic heroine is 
8 intelligent as it is sensitive, although 
he same cannot be said for the other 
tharacters, who remain sketchy through- 
but. However, Wolfson is a sensitive 
ist and, though given to overwriting, 
as produced a novel that promises mu 

or his future. (Tae LONELY STEEPLE. 
by Victor Wolfson. 260 pages. Simon & 
huster. $2.50.) 
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weat, Sweat, and Sw2at 
The Persian Gulf Command was a non- 


ombatant outfit, and as such never re- 


tived the publicity it deserved. Joel 
ayre, who spent nearly a year in Iran 
‘TY Flevet: Bbserving this command, attempts to rec- 
Choice the situation in a slim, expert, and 
p, 1247 ° erent little volume called “Persian 
7, Pa. Command: Some Marvels on the 


since 185 Boad to Kazvin”—largely an expansion of | 





The SIMPLICITY of 
WARNER Vari-Load ELECTRIC BRAKES 


Puts Them 
in a Class by 


Themselves! 
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SIMPLICITY 
Only a few flexible 
wires. Nothing to 
freeze, get knocked 
off, or chatter. No 
complicated me- 

s chanisms. 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 
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Help nature get rid of 
“Fatigue Acids” 


Don’t fret with muscular aches 
and pains! Absorbine Jr. can help 
give wonderful relief —QUICK! 
Too much exercise causes waste 
products called “fatigue acids” 
to settle in the muscles. The 
muscles swell and hurt. Just rub 


those aching muscles with quick- 
acting Absorbine Jr. It stimu- 
lates local circulation so fresh 
blood flows through them and 
helps carry “fatigue acids”’ 
away! As swelling reduces, pain 
subsides— you feel like shouting 
for joy! Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy at all times! $1.25 a bottle 
at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


“SD RUB IN ABSORBINE Jr. 
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nd ever published. 
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free! Contains spe- 
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BRIAR 


Ong aarte® 


Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality ... outstand- 
ing fine grains . . . preferred by discriminating 
pipe smokers, Modern designs, $8.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for FREE 
Illustrated Booklet, . . 
Briar Pipes”. 


C. B. WEBER & CO., scxscr cry 5.13. 


. “Facts About Imported 














articles which ap- 
peared in The New 
Yorker magazine. 
The PGC (the 
GI’s_ insisted the 
initials stood for 
‘“‘People Going | | 
Crazy”), opened up “| 
shop under Maj. 
Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly in Iran in 
December 1942, 
while the Battle of 
Stalingrad was rag- 
ing. Its mission was 





Joel Sayre 


to deliver American supplies to the Rus- 


sians as rapidly as possible in the largest 
possible quantities. 

The odds against the PGC were enor. 
mous. As Sayre puts it: “The distance be- 
tween New Orleans and St. Louis is 
about the same as between the Persian 
Gulf and Teheran. On the New Orleans 
end of our theater, we have to k 
our three ports going full blast. . 
two of them aren’t much more than 
fishing villages ‘yet. Between the Gulf 
and Teheran, there’s a single-track rail- 
road . . . and whenever you dream of 
the tonnage that’s got to. be hauled over 
it you wake up shaking.” 

In addition to these handicaps, there 
were 7,000-foot mountains to be crossed 
on Iranian freight cars which were not 
equipped with air brakes. Further, the 
truck route set up to supplement the rail- 
road was subject to constant dust storms 
which chewed parts of the trucks away, 
and the holes in the road were so deep 
that the gas tanks often jounced off. 

But the climate was what really made 





An Iranian and an American. yi probs 
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the PGC insufferable. “In that queer, 
drear, roasting land of Iran,” says Sayre, 
“bitching was as prevalent among our 
forces as perspiration. [But] hardly any- 
body in the PGC discussed the heat, you 
needed all your breath to fight it.” 


"EEK 
——— 








Over Iran’s Hump: Bandar Shahpur 
was the most intolerable post in the com- 
mand. There the men would hold a “Per- 
spiration Handicap” once a week. Each 
entry would roll up a sleeve, crook an 





empty C-ration can. The record was eight 
minutes, forty-one and two-fifths seconds. 

Rus But the sport had to be discontinued. 
’ i “The boys were just plumb sweat out. 
The PGC operated until the Russians 

_ &f entered Berlin. “This weird, shambling, 
2 be. y of-beat outfit of General Connolly's, 
never more than 30,000 strong, turned in 


we: one of the great jobs of the war,” writes 
rleans @ Sayre. “It delivered across“fran to Russia 
4,500,000 long tons of everything a fight- 


ing people needs, from arms and food 
‘than fg and clothing and medicines to the equip- 
- Gulf ment for an entire Ford plant.” 
k rail- Sweating, railroading, dock-walloping, 
am of @ lading, unloading, assembling, and 
J over (q building, the men of the PGC worked in 
“stretches that would make an American 
there fg labor leader scream.” They had _ their 
rossed (@ Share of heroism, too—the melodramatic, 
flamboyant kind of heroism usually. as- 





re not ; 
or the fg sociated with combat outfits. Sayre’s ac- 
he rail. count of Cpl. Harry Slick, the fireman | 


who stayed on his runaway freight in the 
Zagros Mountains, is as thrilling as a 

















0 deep fg Western movie. (Persian Gur Com- 
ff. manD. By Joel Sayre. 140 pages. Ran- 
y made fy 40m House. $2.) 






















































































erican +++}. probably going crazy for Connolly. . 


elbow, and see how fast he could fill an’ 
















































Speaking of eating problems... 
and who doesn’t these days... 
did you ever consider this one? 
..- Millions of our victorious fight- 
ing men, coming home from the 
battle fronts or moving on to new 
assignments, must be fed all along 
the way. 

For four years now Fred Harvey’s 
most important job has been the 
serving of tens of thousands of extra 
“military” meals daily—in addition 
to more meals than ever before 
for civilians. And now with his- 
tory’s greatest troop movement 
packed into a few short months, 
this job is bigger than ever. 

But despite food problems, 
equipment and help shortages, the 
7000 men and women of Fred 
Harvey are meeting the challenge. 





TWENTY THOUSAND EXTRA MEALS 


We are proud of the way they are 
fulfilling their assignment, proud 
to play a part in the big task that 
remains, to bring the boys home. 
When that job is done, all of us 
‘again can devote full time to see- 
ing that you always enjoy. the hos- 
pitality famous through 70 years 
of Harvey family management. 


A Musical Treat! 
Harvey Girls of the 1890's, we 
find, have been the inspiration for 
one of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
major productions of the coming 
season. It's ao beautiful new musi- 
cal, filmed in Technicolor, starring 
Judy Garland. “THE HARVEY GIRLS” 
tells the story of Fred Harvey wait- 

Hg resses who found adventure and 
tor 2 romance on the western frontier. 


hf Hard 
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Great Community Refrig- 


Charleston, W. Va. 


That describes 
the plant of the 
Diamond Ice and 
Coal Co., where 
150 tons of ice 
are made daily, 
and 15,000 fur 
coats as well as 
35,000 bushels of 
apples are stored 
each season. Gen- 
eral cold storage 
capacity is 250,- 

~000 cubic feet. 

Refrigerated 
food lockers, 425 
of them, are 
rented. The 
freezer storage 
rooms hold all 
kinds ef frozen 
foods. Pipe lines 
carry cold brine. 
to three branch 
meat stations, al- 
so to a research 
laboratory. 

The Diamond 
Co. operates 5 
country ice 
routes, has 23 in 
town; it does rail- 
Way car icing, 
sells crushed ice, 
and air conditions 
its offices with ice. 

In short, this 
COMMUNITY 
REFRIGERA- 
TION CENTER 
supplies “cold” in 


ic: 


wa 
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practically any, 
way required. It) 
shows what can be 

done with Frick 

refrigerating, ice- | 
making and air 
conditioning 
equipment to 
satisfy all the 
cooling needs of a 
locality. Get copy 
of Bulletin 126, 
telling what a 
COMMUNITY 
REFRIGERA- 
TION CENTER 
can mean to your 
town. Write 


FRICK 
COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO 
PENNSYLVANIA 











How to Behave Like a World Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


5—Economic Policies 


If America is to meet its eco- 
nomic responsibilities as a world 
power, we must renounce not only 
political but economic isolationism. 
This cannot be done by a mere verbal 
tribute to world trade. It means the 
adoption of national economic policies 
which make world economic inter- 
course possible. The tariff is 
only one aspect of the prob- 
lem, and I shall deal with 
that in a subsequent col- 
umn. Much more important 
than the tariff and more 
immediately necessary _ is 
the intelligent climination 
by the Truman Administra- 
tion of the conflicting poli- 
cies in prewar years. 

The London Economic 
Conference in 1933 failed 
because this country was unwilling to 
forgo a program of domestic economic 


reform. Perhaps that was right; per- - 


haps not. But the events of 1933 
showed how impossible it is to recon- 
cile a policy of unlimited social bene- 
fits for everyone at home with un- 
limited cooperation with other na- 
tions. To fail to recognize this in 
years ahead will be more serious than 
our failure in the past. For without 
a strong and cooperative American 
influence abroad, we shall, once more, 
permit a chaos which will. frustrate 


world recovery. 


Until the war clouds gathered in 
1939, Washington sought to ride two 
economic currents. The one proposed 
to use American influence to help 
stabilize world economy. The other 
was passionately intent on raising 
American living standards by _isola- 
tionist domestic reform. Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke at times for both policies, but 
he never reconciled them and he never 
made a clear-cut choice between them. 
The exponents of these two contra- 
dictory policies are still in Washing- 
ton, and, we continue to hear first one, 


then the other proposed with authority. 


William H. Davis, Economic Sta- 
bilizer, for example, spoke the com- 
plete philosophy of economic isola- 
tionism in his recent remarks on wages. 
(Ralph Robey, in Business Tides, dis- 
cusses the general nature of the Davis 
proposals.) Mr. Davis pro that 
the government see to it that for the 





next five years the margin of increase 
in national production go into wage 
increases. The international implica- 
tion of this is twofold. First, the costs 
of production of American goods will 
rise to a height which will make it 
virtually impossible for the United 
States to enlarge its international 
trade. Second, if all the gains pro- 
duced by technological progress: in 
manufacturing are given to 
labor, the margin that is 
essential to international co- 
operation is not produced. 
That margin, properly used, 
should go not only into 
wages, but in part for taxes 
to help liquidate our do- 
mestic debt, in part for 
capital available for private 
lending abroad and in part 
for plowing back money for 
still greater technological 
improvements in manufacturing. 

We cannot longer afford to waste 
our substance in a struggle at home 
over the division of the wealth we 
produce, when our economic power is 
essential to world stability. The Tru- 
man Administration must do what the 
Roosevelt Administration failed to do 
before the war—reconcile our. domestic 
ideas of progress with our determina- 
tion to help build a world economy 
in which we, as well as other nations, 
can attain prosperity. 


All this applies with equal force 
to Russia. The forces of isolation there 
‘would build a strong internal Russia 
on a strict Communist basis. But ap- 
parently Stalin realizes that Russip 
can ultimately help her people more 
by shading the ideological side and 
seeking freer economic and _ political 
intercourse with capitalist nations. 

This is not to say that substantial 
domestic progress cannot be attained 
by a nation which regards world lead- 
ership as its primary aim. England 
proved that in the two centuries be- 
fore 1939. 

If we wisely balance a limited re- 
form at home with wider activities 
abroad, we shall. ultimately bring 
about for our people more permanently 
secure standards of living. And be- 
cause other nations will thus be able 
to improve their own Jot, tensions 
between us. and our neighbors will be 
eased, and peace can rest upon sound 
economic foundations. 
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APPARITION in BERM( 


1 “This Man from Mars,” 
writes S. P. Nickerson 

of Pittsburgh, Pa., “is a 

Bermuda friend who invited 

me to fish from his seawall 

last Spring. He’d organized “First time in, I speared a beauty —beginner’s 
a spear-fishing party, and luck, I guess. But mostly I spent my time walk- 

ing the ocean floor... for Father Neptune puts on a 


this is the proper regalia— : . 
gorgeous display beneath these turquoise waters. 


glass-front mask, flipper 
shoes, and a satanic sort of 
pronged spear. The prize 
for the best catch was really 
particular ...a bottle of 


given to te ©. - ; ® Canadian Club Whisky. 
that is] fates. se | 


ional co- 
roduced. 
rly used, 
nly into 
for taxes 
our do- 
part for 
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; a an |e i ‘ TA Eee Ng, OF w “ “But for me, Bermuda’s greatest thrill is still 
nolosien eS ° *] * . eit BZ ries 3 her Old Worldliness— a world of ‘Righto’ and 
“gee % j*.. b 1 oe er & shillings, of left-of-the-road traffic, of bicycle bells and 


hoofbeats rarely interrupted by a motor’s roar. 
at home 


alth we 
power is 
he Tr- 
what the 
ed to do 
domestic 


A. “That’s an easier-to-enjoy thrill than ever before 

... thanks to the great Pan American Clippers 
that seem to land and take off in endless procession 
... for today Bermuda is the stepping-stone to Europe. 

“Just 514 hours from New York, yet it’s a completely 

.J different world. As different, you might say, as the 

flavor of Canadian Club—which certainly enjoys all the esteem 

here that it does at home!” 


Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet 

there is no other whisky in all the world that tastes like 
Canadian Club. You can stay with Canadian Club all evening 
long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 





That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
. A ‘ y : whisky in the United States. 
=a ie , IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
wi — er : 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 

















